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A Glance at the Contents— 





Engineer and Manager Required. 

A Lancashire Corporation is advertising for a Gas 
Engineer and Manager, the commencing salary being £675 
per annum. |[p. 705.] 


Midland Association. 

The annual general meeting of the Midland Associa 
tion of Gas Engineers and Managers was held last week, 
when Mr. T. H. Poulson, of Stafford, delivered his Presi- 
dential Address. [p. 687.] 


Gas and Coke for Hot Water Supply. 

How to extend the use of gas and coke for hot water 
supply was the subject of a paper presented by the 
B.C.G.A. at the Joint Gas Conference in Birmingham, when 
an important discussion on different phases of the problem 
took place. |p. 679.] 


A Visit to the Staveley Coal and Iron Company. 

An interesting visit was made by the London and 
Southern District Junior Gas Association last Wednesday 
to the Works of the Staveley Coal and Iron Company, Ltd., 
near Chesterfield, where the manufacture of sand-spun 
pipes was witnessed. |p. 677.] 


South Suburban Gas Bill. 

A House of Lords Committee has considered this Bill, 
which seeks to enable the South Suburban Gas Company to 
charge differential prices in different parts of its limits 
of supply, varying from id. to 23d. per therm above the 
price charged in the more populous Metropolitan or inner 
area. |p. 696.] 


Manchester District Association. 

In his Address as President of the Manchester District 
Association of Gas Engineers, Mr. G. Dixon, of Notting- 
ham, mentioned the success which has attended efforts in 
Nottingham to prepare and market satisfactory cokes. 
Such is the demand, in fact, that the present position is 
‘ almost embarrassing.’’ Orders have to be refused daily. 
[p. 692.] 


Gas Charges at Brighouse. 

Mr. C. R. Ingham, Engineer and Manager to the Brig- 
house Corporation Gas Department, is intreducing an in- 
teresting system of gas pricing designed to suit particular 
classes of consumers. The idea is to reward the remunera- 
tive consumer by supplying him with gas at a low cost after 
a certain obligation has been met. The enterprise should 
be a great success. |p. 674.] 





Forthcoming Engagements 





March 16._-Soctery or Britisn Gas InpUsTRIES.—Meeting, 
12 noon, 56, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 

March 16..-SoUTHERN ASSOCIATION (WESTERN DistTrRIcT).— 
Meeting at Exeter. 

March 17..-_LONDON AND SOUTHERN JUNIOR ASSOCIATION. 
Meeting. Paper by Mr. C. M. Wearing. 

March 21.__].G.E.—Meeting of Gas Appliances Sub-Com- 
mittee, 2.30 p.m. 

March 22..-SoUTHERN ASSOCIATION (EASTERN DistTRICT).- 
Meeting at 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1, 2.30 p.m. 

March 22.._-YoRKSHIRE JUNIOR ASSOCIATION.—Joint meet- 
ing at York with the MANCHESTER AND DistRIcT JUNIOR 
ASSOCIATION. 


March 25.—-ScotrIsH JUNIOR ASSOCIATION (WESTERN Dis- 
TRICT).—Annual Business Meeting, Glasgow. Diploma 


Thesis by Mr. A. Tran. 
March 31..-SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF Gas ENGINEERS. 
General Meeting at the Hotel Metropole. 


April 1.—ScotrisH JuNtorR ASSOCIATION (EASTERN Dzis- 
TRICT).—Visit to Kelty Gas-Works. Address by Mr. J. 
Storrier. 

April 6.—MipLanp Junior AssOcIATION.—Meeting. Paper 
by Mr. W. T. Hobson. 


April 7.—Nortu British ASSOCIATION OF GAs MANAGERS. 
Spring Meeting in Glasgow. 


April 7.—Annual Meeting of Gas Salesmen in London. 
April 10.—J7.G.E.-—-Finance Sub-Committee, 2 p.m.; Finance 


Executive Committee of the 


Committee, 2.30 p.m.; > 
Fund Committee of 


Council, 3 p.m.; Benevolent 
Management, 4.30 p.m. 


April 11.—].G.E.—Council, 10 a.m.; Gas Education Com- 
mittee, 4 p.m. ; 
April 12._1.G.E.—General Research Committee, 2.30 p.m. 


April 12.InstiruTEe or FuEL.—Visit to Beckton Coke Ovens 
and Greenwich ‘‘ Metro-Coalite ”’ plants. 

April 19.—B.C.G.A.—Meeting of Executive 
12 noon, 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 

April 22.—YorKSHIRE JUNIOR .ASSOCIATION.—Meeting at 
Sheffield. Paper by Mr. H. Wadsworth. 

April 29.—WersteRN JUNIOR AsSOCIATION.—Meeting at 
Bristol. Presidential Address and Annual General 
Meeting. 

May 4.—Miptanp Junior AssocIATION.—Annual General 
Meeting and Address by Mr. W. B. M’Lusky. 

May 5.—NortTH OF ENGLAND ASSOCIATION.—Annual Meet- 
ing, County Hotel, Newcastle, at 2 o’clock. 

May 5.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN JUNIOR ASSOCIATION.— 
Annual Business Meeting. 

May 6.—MAaANCHESTER DISTRICT 
Visit to Runcorn Gas-Works. 
Goodier and W. E. Saunders. 

May 11-12.—_-KasTERN COUNTIES 
General Meeting at Croydon. 

May 11.—Socrery or BritisH Gas Inpustrirs.—Annual 
General Meeting and Dinner, Hotel Metropole, London. 

May 13.—ScorrisH JuNIOR Gas ASSOCIATION (EASTERN Dits- 


Committee, 


JUNIOR ASSOCIATION.- 
Paper by Messrs. H. 


ASSOCIATION.—Spring 


Trict).—Annual General Meeting at Edinburgh. 
May 20..—YorKSHIRE JUNIOR ASssocIATION.—Meeting at 
Leeds, Paper by Mr. W. E. Benton. 
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“This is an Art that Does 
Mend Nature” 


With a title-page adorned by a wood block having be- 
neath it the Shakespearian quotation reproduced here, 
William Matthews published just a century ago the 
second edition of his ** Historical Sketch of the Origin 
and Progress of Gas Lighting.’’ So long as one hundred 
years ago, gas lighting possessed a history! Matthews, 
who spent his younger years in Birmingham or its 
vicinity, witnessed, in 1802, Murdoch’s exhibition of gas 
lighting at the Soho establishment of Boulton & Watt. 
Three years later Matthews removed to London, just at 
the time when Winsor was urging his claims upon the 
attention of the public, and, as a matter of fact, one 
of his intimate friends was a subscriber to Winsor’s 
Patent Gas Light and Coke Scheme. 

Winsor’s promises to subscribers proved unduly op- 
timistic, and, relating their disillusionment, the author 
was induced to remark: ‘* How often has the love of 
gain induced men to give a willing ear to the flattering 
and delusive tales of projectors! Perhaps, however, it 
is well for the world that self-interest sometimes disposes 
men to pursue and cherish these hopeful illusions, till 
time and experience disabuse them of their mistakes; 
for though individuals may occasionally suffer, the public 
is often greatly benefited.’’ This is a_ philosophical 
manner in which to regard the misfortunes of one’s 
friends, butt is true that the early days of great inven- 
tions are usually troublous, and in this case, even a 
century later, we continue to reap benefit from these 
disappointed hopes. It is stated that Winsor raised 
nearly £50,000 by subscriptions for establishing his New 
Light and Heat Company, the whole of which was ex- 
pended on his projects. ‘* He was constantly soliciting 
the public, by advertisements and pamphlets, to attend 
to, and patronize, his plans, and events have proved that 
his exertions were not ineffective. . . . By perseverance 
the persons who had engaged in this great speculation 
sueceeded in the attainment of the leading point which 
they had so anxiously sought, and Winsor’s plan of a 
National Light and Heat Company was in part accom- 
plished by the legal formation of a local Gaslight and 
Coke Company.”’ 


A Pioneer Effort 


Ir is four years since the Brighouse Gas Department 
introduced an optional multi-part tariff for consumers of 
gas used for industrial and trade purposes, and this depar- 
ture from the practice of the time led to excellent results. 
Now the Committee, on the advice of their Engineer and 
Manager, Mr. C. R. Ingham, have gone a step further, 
and after the next meter reading at the end of the March 
quarter the whole of the gas supplied will be offered at 
rates specially designed for the various classes of con- 
sumer. The various scales of charges cover domestic 
users (ordinary and prepayment), industrial and com- 
mercial, power, and central heating; and the non- 
domestic consumer has a choice of systems of charge. 
The whole scheme appeals to us strongly, and it will, 
we think, prove a pioneering effort which will be fol- 
lowed by others; it certainly deserves close attention. 
The aim of the scheme is towards equity and the ex- 
tended use of gas for large-scale purposes. The remunera- 
tive consumer is to be rewarded, while the non-paying 
user will be asked to bear a fair burden of the cost of 
supplying him with gas. Starting next quarter, domestic 


consumers will be charged at the rate of 10°sd. per therm 
for the first 5 therms per quarter, 72d. per therm for 
the next 10 therms, and 405d. for the next 15 therms; 
and corresponding rates apply to prepayment consumers. 
The latter class of consumer is offered an alternativ: 
rate of 9s. per quarter as a fixed charge and gas at 4d. 
a therm. The principle of the rates is quite right in 
that it gives a substantial reduction after a relatively 
expensive minimum charge. The scale, too, has the ad 
vantage of simplicity though it takes no account of rat 
of demand. 

The Brighouse Town Council did the right thing in 
adopting the recommendations of the Gas Committee, 
though admittedly the resolutien did not go through with 
out opposition. The main argument raised against it 
was that the new scale of charges attacked the poor con- 
sumer, who, with prevailing industrial conditions, was 
hard enough hit already. This argument, however, is not 
wholly justified by facts. The small consumers of gas 
are by no means necessarily the poor. People with other 
sources of energy as well as ample financial resources 
at their command form the majority of those who will 
be asked to pay more. Fundamentally, of course, the 
scheme is sound. The primary aim of a gas undertaking 
is to give the greatest possible service to largest number 
of consumers; and the new rates which will be put into 
force next month will, we think, so influence sales and 
bring about fair dealing that eventually all consumers 
of gas in the Brighouse area wil! benefit. 

As we have said, the Brighouse scheme appeals to us. 
It is a determined attempt to cater for modern competi 
tive conditions, and we believe that it will meet with 
success. 


Progress at Stafford 


At their meeting last week the Midland Association had 
an account of good, steady work accomplished by the 
Stafford Gas Department during recent years, this 
account forming the major part of the Presidential 
Address of Mr. T. H. Poulson. To-day the Department 
has an efficient modern works and an efficient up-to-date 
policy; the working results set out by the President 
speak for themselves. The carbonizing plant is an instal- 
lation of Glover-West continuous vertical retorts erected 
fourteen years ago and reconstructed later to increase 
the capacity from 1,200,000 to 2,000,000 ¢.ft. per day; 
and what Mr. Poulson has to say about this reconstruc- 
tion is indicative of the rapid progress which has marked 

and continues to characterize—continuous vertical re- 
torting. Also, his observations on the coal-handling 
plant show what extraordinarily good workmanship and 
materials are supplied by our contracting firms. The 
25 ton per hour gravity-bucket elevator conveyor has run 
continuously every day for the past fourteen years, 
handling without breakdown 250,000 tons of coal. Mr. 
Poulson rightly observes that ** it is a tribute to the ex- 
cellence of British materials and craftsmanship that the 
period of usefulness of this conveyor has extended so long. 
The amount spent on repairs has been negligible, in spite 
of the fact that the major portion is always exposed to 
the weather.”’ 

The address covers a wide range of practice, and Mr. 
Poulson’s explanation of how the obstacles imposed by 
a difficult site were overcome, and his description of 
his trichlorethylene de-greasing plant for cooker reecon- 
ditioning are full of interest. The latter plant has the 
advantages of saving in floor space, rapidity in cleaning, 
and good working conditions. What appeals to us most 
about the address, however, is the President’s policy in 
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regard to coke sales and his attitude towards the lighting 
load. No gas-works to-day should be without a coke 
screening plant; and we agree with Mr. Poulson’s state- 
ment that if the directing minds of smaller works realized 
the advantages of a good coke-grading and handling plant 
they would have no hesitation in installing such plant. 
As a possible reason why some of the smaller under- 
takings have not yet installed coke-screening plant, the 
President remarks that few advertisements of suitable 
plant appear in the Technical Press. ‘* Generally,”’ he 
says, ** the advertisements illustrate plant suitable only 
for large works.** This is a point which should not be 
lost sight of by manufacturers. 

Stafford installed coke grading and handling plant thir- 
teen years ago, and as a result have saved a matter of 
£13,000; but, what is still more to the point, they have 
during this period, through efficient supply of good coke 
of the correct grade developed goodwill and built up an 
excellent market. Next to gas, coke brings in cur largest 
revenue, and it would certainly pay our Industry—apart 
from being prepared to offer graded coke—to 
study more closely the needs of consumers. More atten- 
tion must be given to better delivery at convenient times 
and in a manner suited to individual requirements, and 
to after-service which will ensure that the fuel supplied 
is being used to the best advantage. As to the lighting 
load, Mr. Poulson rightly has faith in the merits of gas, 
and he puts forward suggestions for improving existing 
lighting equipment. 

A section of the address is devoted to the methods 
adopted by the Stafford Undertaking to increase gas sales, 
and all these methods are sound business. 


good, 


Happy Embarrassment 


Tue question of coke sales was also referred to in another 
Presidential Address last week, this being before the 
Manchester and District Association. The new Presi- 
dent is Mr. G. Dixon, of Nottingham, where he succeeded 
Mr. John Wilkinson twelve months ago; and the posi- 
tion of the coke market in Nottingham reflects the 
greatest credit on his predecessor. Proper care is taken 
in the production, screening, and marketing of coke; and 
not only is there a good demand, but the Undertaking 
has to refuse orders daily. The coke is made in vertical 
retorts and is of free-burning nature; and Mr. Wilkin- 
son was able to build up such a demand as to create what 
Mr. Dixon terms the ‘** present almost embarrassing 
position.”” This is an example of what can be done in 
marketing our chief revenue-producing bye-product; and 
it is surprising to find undertakings which still do little 
or nothing to ensure a satisfactory fuel and possess 
nothing in the nature of a selling organization to deal 
with it. 

Mr. Dixon’s address outlines some of the problems con- 
fronting our Industry—problems which, as the President 
says, will not be solved by the academic technician or the 
accountant, but demand the exercise of the team spirit 
and full encouragement of youth. The Industry has in 
its personnel to-day capable young men scientifically 
trained; and the best way to gain full benefit from their 
service is for seniors to hand over to them reasonable 
responsibility for the technical control of modern plant. 

In regard to works practice, Mr. Dixon observes that 
in the daily clamour for higher thermal yield carbonizing 
plant is being designed to work at so high an efficiency 
as to require a degree of technical control not dreamed 
of a few years ago, and he believes that the desire for 
therms has necessitated temperatures which have out- 
run the physical attainment of the refractory materials 
employed, so that maintenance costs are more than out- 
weighing the benefits obtained. He would prefer to see 
a halt called and attention concentrated upon the possi- 
bility of better yields being obtained by blending of coals 
or other modifications of practice now being investigated. 
In this connection the mixing and blending plants being 
erected by the Gas Light and Coke Company, which 
were described in the ** Journat ”’ for Feb. 22 last. will 
be of untold value to all engaged in the carbonization 
of coal. 

Both Mr. Dixon’s and Mr. Poulson’s 
published in the ** JourNat ” to-day. 
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Taxation Cases in the Courts 


Tue attention of readers may properly be directed to 
the undernoted appeals which have been decided re- 
cently, though it will be appreciated that, in the editorial 
columns of the ** JouRNAL,’’ it is not possible to set out 
the full details of the cases. While these judgments be- 
come precedents and of general applicability so far as 
the principles involved are concerned, the precise facts 
in question fall to be examined in greater detail in con- 
sidering their relation to otherwise similar contingencies. 


In the case of Olley v. Brown it was held that where, 
in the absence of the appellant taxpayer or his representa- 
tive—although he had written a letter to the local Com- 
missioners of Income-Tax that he was willing that they 
should deal with the matter during his absence—on the 
hearing of the appeal, when the Commissioners arrived at 
a conclusion of fact, the High Court could not maintain 
the taxpayer’s appeal from their decision, as no question 
of law arose to be decided. This ruling appears in 
accordance with the common-sense—as distinct from the 
legal—view, but serves to emphasize the necessity for 
a strict compliance with the Statutes relating to pro- 
ceedings before the Commissioners if a further appeal 
is to be contemplated. 


It was decided by Mr. Justice Finlay in Cadbury Bros., 
Ltd., v. Sinclair that a block of buildings used for the 
purposes of dining-rooms, kitchens, and dressing-rooms, 
and connected by bridges and covered ways with the 
manufactory portion of the premises was properly to 
be included in the * assessable unit *’ for the purpose 
of the proviso to Rule 5 (2) of the Rules applicable to 
Cases I. and Il. of Schedule D of the Income-Tax Act, 
1918. This provision enables the gross Schedule A valua- 
tion to be deducted from profits assessable under 
Schedule D, in the case of ** mills, factories, and similar 
premises,’’ instead of the net annual value. Gas-works 
are differently assessed to income-tax for the purposes of 
Schedule A, but where—as usually obtains—the under- 
taking has part of the premises regarded by the Inland 
Revenue Authorities as within the definition referred to 
in the proviso to Rule 5 (2), it will now be possible 
to claim that the allowance shall apply to property which 
is an integral part of the undertaking although used 
only for the welfare of employees or their sporting 
activities. 

This case is not to be confused with that heard in 
the King’s Bench Divisional Court a few days previously 
—namely, Sinclair v. Cadbury Bros., Ltd. The effect 
of the ruling—which has for obvious reasons but a very 
limited application—is that the allowance in respect of 
land rented and occupied by the respondent company is 
competent notwithstanding that the land in question was 
exempted from Schedule A tax by a Statute of 1660 
passed in the reign of Charles IT. 

A point of much significance, in view of the prevailing 
financial and economic depression, was contested in Henry 
v. Galloway. The particular circumstances were that the 
respondent was a director and vice-chairman of a com- 
pany, the articles of association of which clearly showed 
that it was an “ office of profit,’’ and, in fact, his salary 
was specified in an agreement which was not affected 
when he was appointed chairman and agreed to accept 
the same remuneration. At a subsequent date he stipu- 
lated that he would not accept any further monthly salary 
payments until the profits of the company were sufficient 
to cover the debenture interest. On behalf of the chair- 
man, it was contended that the appointment ceased to 
be an office of profit, for the purpose of assessment to 
tax under Schedule E, as from the date the salary pay- 
ments ceased, and the Commissioners accepted this view. 
On the appeal of the Crown. however, the learned Judge 
reversed this decision, and held that the mere cesser of 
payments in these circumstances was insufficient to 
justify the view that the chairman had ceased to hold 
an office of profit. The effect is that tax will be payable 
even although the source of income is not continued and 
no remuneration has been received during the year of 
assessment. 








Correspondence 
Why Not a Women’s Gas Association ? 


Sir,—It was very gratifying to read the suggestion of a 
contributor in your issue of March 1 for a *‘ Women’s Gas 
Association.”’ 

I had the pleasure to make a similar suggestion, in a 
paper to the ‘‘ Wales and Monmouthshire Junior Associa- 
tion ’’ in December last, substituting ‘*‘ Guild ’’ for ‘* As- 
sociation.”’ 

In these days of intensive advertising and sales-pushing 
campaigns every possible avenue for increasing output 
should be fully explored. 

Those in the Industry who are constantly in touch with 
the consumer realize more and more the need for personal 
contact, rather than the poster, as a medium for increasing 
sales. Our cookery demonstrations and exhibitions have 
surely proved this. 

I would suggest fortnightly afternoon meetings, with 
practical demonstrations of all the latest domestic gas ap 
pliances, branches to be formed in all the big centres. 

Most of this could be done through local effort. Periodi 
cal visits of experts could be arranged for by a central body, 
adding a little extra incentive. 

Manufacturers, I feel sure, would be only too ready to 
co-operate. 

Yours, &c., 
W. J. Viney. 

** Rushdene,’’ Velindre Place, 

Whitchurch, Cardiff, 
March 11, 1933. 
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The Price of Gas at Cupar, Fife, has been reduced by 


ld. per 1000 c.ft. 


An All-Gas House, for exhibition purposes, is to be 
organized by the Engineer to the Ilkeston Gas Committee. 


A Reduction in Price of Gas by 1d. per therm to 
domestic consumers, as from April 1, is announced by the 
Ilkeston Corporation Gas Committee. 


Public Lighting.—At a meeting of the Ilfracombe 
Urban District Council on March 7 a coptract with the 
Gas Company in respect of public lighting for a period of 
three years, at £1337 8s. per annum, was adopted. 


A Company of 170 attended the annual re-union of Kil- 
marnock Corporation Gas Department. Mr. Charles Fair- 
weather, Manager, was unable to be present, owing to ill- 
ness, and Mr. R. Fife, Assistant Manager, deputised. 


The Fourth Annual Dinner of the employees of the 
Newton Abbot Gas and Coke Company, Ltd., held at 
Phillips’ Restaurant, proved the most successful on record, 
Mr. F. J. Prowse presiding over an excellent attendance. 


Having Considered Prices for Street Lighting by gas 
and electricity, the Northfleet Urban District Council re- 
commends the tender of the South Suburban Gas Company 
for the continuance of the existing gas lighting at £3 10s. 
per lamp per annum. 


Moving the Minutes of the Gas, Electricity, and Trans- 
port Committee, the Mayor of Darlington said the income 
of the Gas Department for the past year was £105,031. and 
the net profit was £3671. They were proposing a 10° 
rebate. The Department had reserves of £19,881. 

Councillor Isaac Baxter, Chairman of Bangor (Co. 
Down) Gas Committee, was host to employees of the Gas 
Undertaking to the number of over sixty in the Adminis- 
tration Room of the Gas-Works. After supper an enter- 
taining programme was contributed. Thanks were con- 
veyed to Councillor Baxter for his hospitality. 
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PERSONAL 


In their report on the past year, the Directors of th 
European Gas Company announce with much regret the 
resignation of Dr. CHARLES CARPENTER, who had been a 
Director of the Company since 1914, and Chairman since¢ 
1925. They desire to place on record their appreciation of 
his eminent services to the Company during this period. 
Mr. F. H. Jones has been elected Chairman and Mr. A. M. 
Pappon, Deputy-Chairman; in conformity with the Articles 
of Association the Directors have filled the vacancy on the 
Board, and have elected Mr. S. H. Le Roy-Lewis a Director 
of the Company subject to the confirmation by the stock 
holders at the Annual General Meeting. The Directors 
also regret to report the resignation, owing to failing health, 
of Mr. G. C. Goldsmid, who had been an Auditor of the 
Company since 1916; the Board have, in conformity with 
the Articles of Association, filled the vacancy, and have 
appointed Mr. D. M. Touche an Auditor of the Company 
until the next Annual General Meeting. 

* * * 


Mr. Rospert TayLtor RicHarpson, for a considerable time 
Chairman of Barnard Castle Gas Company, left £186,945 
gross with net personalty £169,947. 


a 


OBITUARY 


The death is announced, at the age of 73, of Mr. THomas 
Henry AppLeton, of Beverley House, Clifton, York. He 
was a Director of Messrs. Brayshaw Furnaces and Tools. 
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One of the Most Attractive Stands at a Trades Exhi- 
bition at Stamford (Lincs.) was occupied by the Stamford 
and St. Martin’s Gas Company, whose display included 
most of the new types of fittings, appliances, &c. Mr. 
Bernard Clarke, the Engineer and Manager of the Com- 
pany, reports that an exceptional amount of business was 
done. 

Hereford Corporation Gas Committee reports that a 
sale will be held at the gas showrooms during the first 
fortnight in March each year, when 10% cash discount 
will be given on the purchase of any article from stock, 
and that in future an allowance of 5°, will be made on 
goods purchased and paid for at the time at the show- 
rooms. 

Predicting Even Greater Progress for the Gas Indus- 
try in the near future, Mr. George Wright, Engineer and 
Manager of the Lincoln Corporation Gas Department, in 
a lecture to members of Lincoln Engineering Society, spoke 
of the performance of gas-driven omnibuses, with which 
experiments had recently been made, and suggested that, 
in the manufacture of these, there was a possible field for 
Lincoln industries. 

Success of Exhibition at Warrington.—Mr. A. Cook, 
Engineer and Manager of the Warrington Gas Department, 
has reported that the stand which had been taken by the 
Department at the Health and Homes Exhibition recently 
had proved to be very successful, inquiries having been 
received to the value of £355, while orders already re 
ceived amounted to £205; also that the cooking demon 
strations were very well attended. 

Arrangements have been Completed after prolonged 
negotiations for the supply of gas to Portstewart, Co. 
Derry, from Coleraine, three-and-a-half miles distant. The 
Portstewart Council have granted permission to the Cole- 
raine Council to distribute gas to householders within the 
Urban District, but are not giving any guarantee for the 
capital outlay or minimum consumption, or have any lia- 
bility whatever in respect of the venture. 
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Institute of Arbitrators.—The next Examination of the 
Institute will be held in London on May 8 and 9, 1933. 
Applications to sit must be made on or before April 13. 
The Council may, at their discretion, exempt candidates 
from examination in any or all of the subjects if the 
candidates have passed in these subjects in other approved 
examinations. Copies of the Syllabus and full particulars 
may be obtained from the Secretary at 10, Norfolk Street, 
London, W.C. 


aeseiing:| Swiss Gas Output.—The Swiss Gas Engi 
neers’ Association has issued a preliminary report regard 
ing the output of gas in Switzerland, which shows that, 
notwithstanding the ever-increasing use of electricity in 
the country, the production continues to make steady pro- 
gress. Thus it is estimated that the total gas output 
during the past year amounted to approximately 8815 mil- 
lion c.ft., compared with 8483 million c.ft. in 1931—an in- 
crease of about 39%. 


Bradford Corporation Gas Committee have placed on 
record their high appreciation of the manner in which the 
Gas Engineer (Mr. E. Crowther) and members of the staff 
carried out their duties under exceptional difficulties at 
the time of the recent three days’ snow blizzard and the 
dangerously rapid thaw which followed. In regard to a 
small gasholder at the Low Moor Works, which collapsed 
owing to an upright stanchion being smashed when a great 
weight of snow slid from the top, the Committee have 
authorized the Chairman, Deputy-Chairman, and Engineet 
to consider the question of the demolition and removal of 
the holder, with power to act according to their decision. 


_ 
- 





Gas Progress in Liverpool. 


The Liverpool Gas Company, stated the ‘ Financial 
Times” in a recent Potential Investments ’’ column, 
was established in 1816 and incorporated by Special Act 
in 1848. In 1926 the Woolton Gas Company was acquired 
and the area of supply now covers about 67 square miles, 
with a population approaching 1,000,000, including Liver 
pool, Woolton, Bootle, Waterloo, Great Crosby, Aintree, 
and other districts. 

The fixed statutory standard price of gas is 12°4d. per 
therm. The ordinary dividend may rise or must fall 4° 
per annum for each fall or rise of ¢d. per therm. High 
class financial and administrative control have benefited 
both the Company and consumers. In June, 1931, £600,000 
of 7%, preference stock was repaid and £245,500 of 5 re 
deemable preference stock taken up. On account of 1932, 
the usual interim dividend of 3% was paid on the ordinary 
stock on Aug. 19. 


The authorized capital stock is £3,117,472, and borrowing 
powers are half the paid-up capital stock. The total amount 
borrowed is £1,130,359, including £30,226 premiums. 
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Symposium on Coal Utilization. 


The British Science Guild is holding a sy mposium on the 
Utilization of Coal on Monday, March 27, at 2.30 p.m., in 
the Lecture Theatre of the Royal Institution. The chair 
will be taken by Mr. H. T. Tizard, C.B., F.R.S., Rector of 
the Imperial College of Science and Technology. 

Among the papers to be read are: ‘* The Economic 
Significance of Coal, with special reference to Legislative 
Differentiation unfavourable to the Natural Expansion of 
the Coal and Coal Gas Industries,” by Capt. igi 
Ac worth, D.S.O., R.N.; and ‘‘ Development of the Use of 
Gas,’’ by Mr. Stephen Lacey, B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. 

A discussion will follow. 

Tickets (free) may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, the British Science Guild, 6, John Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 2. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


BRUSH UP YOUR GERMAN. 

Every official report on languages or salesmanship has 
urged the need for German, and everyone engaged in any 
business with European connections knows, not only that 
the days of ‘‘ they all know English ” are gone for ever, 
but that Germany’s foreign trade with Great Britain is in 
normal times consider: ibly greater than that with any Con- 
tinental country. 

The latest edition of ‘*‘ Brush Up Your German,’’ by Dr. 
J. B. C. Grundy, M.A., Ph.D., and Dr. Wilhelm Schéfer 
(published by G. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London and 
Toronto, 2s. Gd. net) will therefore be welcomed by many 
business men, containing as it does thirty conversations in 
modern business German; commercial correspondence; 
practical and technical word-lists; advertisements and 
periodicals; maps and diagrams; a vocabulary, together 
with sixteen topical drawings by P. R. Ward, more practi- 
cal than usual, but as able as ever. 

The conversations are fully as cheerful as those in Dr. 
Grundy’s first volume of ‘“‘ Brush Up Your German,” and 
introduce the reader at once to the more practical side of 
German business life—getting a consignment through the 
Customs, salesmanship in the stores, a case in the court, 
the Leipzig Fair, and so on. 

So many existing books of this type promote indigestion 
through the surfeit of the provisions they supply: detailed 
discussion of the technicalities of every branch of commerce 
requires not a book, but an encyclopedia. Let Dr. Meyer 
take you with him to his solicitor or the income-tax people, 
or let his charming wife show how a really efficient German 
secretary does her job—with the English on the opposite 
page. Many of the conversations are accompanied by the 
business letters and other documents which refer to them, 
and correspondence is again dealt with in one of the appen- 
dices. Few books can have been published which give such 
a clear and compact insight into the business methods and 
commercial vocabulary of modern Germany. 





























This photograph is of a consignment of boilers being delivered to the stores of the Cheltenham and District 


Gas Company, and it is being used by the Company for advertising purposes in the local Press. 


Morris, the Accountant and Sales Manager, 


Mr. A. L. 


believes that an actual photograph is of great benefit in this 


connection. 
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Brighouse Gas Charges. 


April 1, the following scales of charges will 
Brighouse Gas Department. Comment on 


As from 
adopted by the 


these new rates is made in our editorial columns to-day : 
Domestic Consumers. 
ORDINARY METERS 
First pe ir 10°8d 
Next 10 1 ’ ’ 
Next 15 ’ 
PRI YMENT METI 
First t r 1 per the I 
Next 
Next I - ( 
\ I I t I 
Fi 1 charge of gs. per e payable 1dvance 
Meters set at 4 for 
Dis« nt given to make a net charge of 4d. ; ert 


The above rates apply to gas used for domestic purposes 
only. Houses with shops attached will not be charged at 
these rates. Garages, greenhouses, and the like attached 
to domestic premises would be included as domestic pro 
vided the garage was not let or the greenhouse used for 
erowing flowers, &c., for sale. Briefly, if attached or ad 


jacent premises are used in any competitive trade or busi 
ness, gas will not be charged at the domestic rate. 
Non-Domestic Consumers. 
} P r TARIFF 
Customer irge (per er 
Hours) t ind charge r 50 c.ft. of ir ! 
y mat I 
Dail emand ¢ ur per 100 c.lt t iXl 
da de and) 
Comm ity cl 3 Oa, pe ner 
Che fixed charge, and the commodity charge, are s ecttoal ettle 
ment discount 


several 
tariff 


operation for 


A four-part tariff has been in ) 
original 


vears, and the above figures represent the 
revised in accordance with present-day costs. 

This tariff was designed for trade and industrial con 
sumers. Originally the hourly demand charge was calcu 
jated per 100 c.ft. of maxima demand. The revised tariff 
takes 50 c.ft. per hour as the unit. This is to make it more 
suitable for consumers with a small hourly load. 

A diversity factor of 2 is allowed for in the above charges. 
domestic hourly ! where combined 


In assessing the load 
premises are a diversity fac- 


domestic and trade 
tor of 10 will be allowed for. 


concerned 
In other words only one-fifth 
of the domestic hourly load will be assessed. All the 
domestic daily load will be taken into account, as the 
diversity factor of 2 which is appropriate for this load has 


already been allowed for in the charge 
All street lighting is charged on this ti wriff. 
Alternative Non-Domestic Rate. 
First 5 therms per quarter 10°8d. per therm net 
Next 995 - - oe 6°75d. ,, “ 
Over 1000 ce a = 54d 


rate is for those who do not wish to adopt the 
It is applied to firms whose demand for 
four-part tariff with its fixed 


This 
four-part tariff. 
eas is so uncertain that the 
charges does not appeal. 

It will also apply to very small non-domestic consumers 
of all classes and to domestic consumers with trade pre 
mises attached, 

Special Purpose Rates. 
POWER. 
Flat rate of 2°4d. per therm, with sliding scale based on the net cost of 
il as published in the Corporation's accounts of the previous year. 


CENTRAL HEATING 
First 2,500 therms per quarter . 3 96d per therm net 
Next 22,500 - os a 3° 60d. 
Over 25,000 oe = - : Ye oi 
— 
oe 





Petrol from British Coal. 
Order for Supplies for Air Ministry. 


The Air Ministry, it was officially announced on March 7, 
has placed a contract for supplies of aviation petrol made 
from British coal. The petrol is produced by Low Tem- 
perature Carbonisation, Ltd., as a bye-product in the 
manufacture of ** ¢ vs 8 ”? smokeless fuel, and is taken and 
refined by Messrs. Carless, Capel, and Leonard, of London. 
This, it is stated, is the first order of its kind ever placed 
by the Air Ministry. 


The quantity ordered, it is officially stated, will be suffi 
cient for ample flying tests. 
The new aviation coal petrol, it is stated, has the highest 
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anti-knock value of any petrol in the country, and it does 
not need any addition of dope or chemicals. It has a ne; 
ligible gum content. With a view to increasing output of 
the new petrol, the Askern Works of Low Temperature 
Carbonisation, Ltd., it is announced, have recently been es 
tended by 50°, and other arrangements also are in hand. 





Municipal Economy (?). 


*Co-Partners resident in the 
original Hollington Site, Hastings,’ 
the Co-Partnership Magazine of the 
Leonards Gas Company, ‘** may have 
public gas lamps have been replaced 


neighbourhood of — th: 

* wentes:* C.F. B. 
Hastings and St. 

observed that th: 
electric. 

* Knowing the ways of our Corporation in this particular 
matter, they will not be surprised, although they ‘may 
wonder as to the need for the change. Here are the salient 
facts: 

‘When these Council houses were built in 1926, the 
Company undertook to lay all the mains and services en 
tirely free of charge, and the Corporation had the houses 
carcassed for gas and agreed that any public lighting should 
be by gas for at least seven years. The seven years have 
expired, but in the meanwhile the Company have main 
tained the lighting properly at the same charge as foi 
equive alent electric lamps. 

‘It is understood that the conversion of the 
lamps will be charged on the General District Rate, and 
one naturally asks what benefit it is to the ratepayers to 
make such a change.”’ 


cost of 


= 


Display Exhibition Planned for Olympia. 


Commercial artists are to have an unusual opportunity 
to display new and original designs for manufacturers at 
the Advertising and Marketing Exhibition at ging next 
July. The principal object of this display is both to pre 
sent to manufacturers and other buyers all that is latest 
and best in modern design, and to enable them to see 
material whose in production has been completely 
unfettered by any individual requirements. 

The Advertising Association has drawn up a list of more 
than forty categories of display mate ri: il for which it invites 


scope 


entries, and any contributor may submit as many as sIx 
entries for each or any of these categories. Actually, how 
ever, intending contributors are not limited to the official 


list. It has been decided to accept entries only from in 
dividual designers, and not from firms. 

This section of the exhibition is being arranged under the 
auspices of the Society of Industrial Art; and competitors 
should apply for entry forms to the Exhibition Manager, 
Advertising and Marketing Exhibition, Drury House, 
Russell Street, W.C. 2 


ee 


Electrical Idea of Ratepayer’s Choice! 


present under the consideration of the 
Finance Committee suggesting the 
Electricity Departments as a 
matter of municipal economy. The Chairman said En 
gineers of the two departments have submitted reports 
which are at acing being weighed bv the finance 
authority. Alderman J. H. Waddington, Chairman of the 
Gas Committee, has expresse 7 _ view that such an amal 
gamation might conceivably be to the best interests of the 
ratepayers. 

The encouragement the idea is likely to receive from the 
electrical side was illustrated clearly, if not very hopefully, 
by Alderman T. Hey, Chairman of the Electricity Com 
mittee at Halifax, in speaking to a toast at an E.D.A. con 
ference at Bradford last week. At that function Alderman 
Hey, commenting on the suggested fusion, remarked: 

That, of course, would help the Gas Committee to keep 
alive, help to keep it on its feet, to drag it along with th: 
success that electricity is enjoying. My answer is that 
every ratepayer is entitled to his own choice of what he 
likes and no stumbling blocks ought to be put in his way.” 

This with 


A scheme is at 
Hailfax Corporation 
combination of the Gas and 


statement was received enthusiasm by the 


gathering, as also was another statement at the same func 
tion—-one amply showing the electrical idea of ‘ no 
stumbling blocks’ to the ratepayer having his choice. 


Bradford is erecting an 
will not be a single gas 


This was an announcement that 
estate of 300 houses in which there 
pipe! 
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A Prize-Winning Photograph 
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This photograph of the 


efforts, of which there were seventeen, 


Percy G. 


Hopcroft, 








Waterless Holder at Kidderminster took first prize in a recent local competition. The 
reached a high 


standard, and the prize-winning entry is by Mr. 


F.R.P.S 
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Danish Contract Goes to Manchester. 


The Municipality of Copenhagen has placed a contract 
with West’s Gas Improvement Company, Ltd., of Man- 
chester, amounting to approximately £150,000 for an ex- 
tension at one of the principal gas-works in Copenhagen. 
The contract includes a large installation of the latest type 
of carbonizing plant. A considerable portion of the work 
is to be manufactured in Denmark, but a number of the 
firm’s specialities will be manufactured in Manchester. 





European Gas Company, Ltd. 


The Report of the Directors of the European Gas Com 
pany, Ltd., for the year ended Dec. 31, 1932, to be sub- 
mitted to the members at the Ordinary General Meeting to 
be held in the Middlesex Room, Great Eastern Hotel, 
Bishopsgate, London, E.C., on Tuesday, March 21, 1933, 
states that in spite of the slackening of industrial activity 
in France and the depression in trade generally, the quan- 
tity of gas sold has been well maintained, showing a de- 
crease at the rate of only 0°46° The number of consumers 
or at the rate 


rose from 160,283 to 162,446, a gain of 2163, ve 
of 1°35° After meeting all charges and making provision 


for French and English taxation, and for renewals and re- 
placements, the profit on the year’s operations amounts to 
£63,708. An interim dividend at the rate of 25°, was paid 
in October last, and the Directors now recommend that a 
final dividend of 34% be paid, making a total of 6%, for the 
year, free of income-tax, and that the balance of £3577 be 
carried to general revenue. 

The works, plant, and mains in France have been main- 
tained, and the necessary work of repair and replacement 
carried out. At Boulogne, the two settings of vertical 
chambers with coke sorting and storage plant have been 
completed and put in action. An opportunity has been 
taken to acquire suitable premises in a central position in 
the town to serve as showrooms and offices for the com- 
mercial service. Owing to the increasing consumption at 
Caen it became necessary to provide additional storage 
and work has been commenced on a new three-lift holder of 
a capacity of 12,000 em. Considerable progress has been 
made at Nantes with the construction of the new works at 
Roche Maurice. Practically all the foundation work has 
been finished, and the fencing and provision of access roads 
completed. The retort house has been erected and work 


+>? 


put in hand on the vertical chambers, coke plant, and boiler 
house. 

The retiring Directors are Mr. 
C. P. Crookenden, and they — the Auditors, Mr. B. 
Dennett Holroyd and Mr. D. M. Touche, being eligible for 
re-election, offer themselves accordingly. 


Bradshaw and Mr. 


~~ 
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Stanton Ironworks Company. 


Comprehensive Operations. 


The Stanton Ironworks Company, stated the “ Financial 
Times ”’ in a recent “‘ Potential Investments ”’ column, was 
incorporated in 1900 to take over the business of the old- 
established firm of the same title, colliery and blast-furnace 
owners and ironfounders. Its principal products are cast- 
iron for all kinds of constructional work, concrete (Stanton- 
Hume) and other types of pipes for the distribution of gas, 
water, and sewage. 

Among the properties owned are collieries in Derbyshire 
and Nottinghamshire, blast furnaces at Stanton and Red- 
dings in the former county and (as sole shareholders in the 
Holwell Iron Company) the Holwell furnaces, near Melton 
Mowbray. Since 1925 a new colliery has been sunk and 
equipped at Bilsthorpe, in Notts., with an estimated fully 
developed annual output of 1,000,000 tons. This has 
already been completed and a large output is being main- 
tained. The Company also controls James Oakes & Co., 
James Pain, the Stanton Housing Company, and the Wel- 
lingboro’ Iron Company, and owns a financial interest in 
Wilson Bros. Pipe Fittings. 

In recent years all the old blast furnaces have been 
scrapped and rebuilt to suit modern requirements, exten- 
sions for doubling the output of pipes have been completed, 
and a modern slag plant installed for the manufacture of 
road materials, all of which operations are steadily matur- 


ing to their full earning capacity. 
Last year’s earnings on the ordinary shares exceeded 


163°. Dividends have been free of income-tax, but the 
usual interim dividend of 4°%,, distributed on the increased 
capital referred to below, was paid less the tax on Dec. 10. 

In July last sanction was given to an increase in the 
capital to £2,500,000 by the creation of 800,000 additional 
ordinary shares of £1, and approximately 303,000 were 
offered to the ordinary shareholders at 25s. per share (four 
new for every 15 fully-paid and for every 20 15s. paid 
shares), The unpaid liability of 5s. per share on the 
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partly-paid shares was called up for payment on Oct. 1, 
thereby producing a further £115,625 of new capital. 
There is also outstanding £896,700 of 45%, guaranteed de- 
benture stock, 1931-45, out of £1,000,000 authorized and 
issued under the Trade Facilities Act, redeemable at par. 
At the latest price of 105 the stock returns 44% per annum. 





Gas Furnaces. 


At a Meeting of the Manchester Association of Engineers, 
held on Friday, March 10, Mr. S. N. Brayshaw, 
M.1I.Mech.E., read a paper entitled : ‘The Design and 
Operation of Industrial Furnaces Using Gas, Oil, and Elec- 
tricity.” 

Dealing with the question of gas furnaces, Mr. Brayshaw 
said that town gas required for its combustion approxi- 
mately four times its volume and eight times its weight 
of air. A cubic foot of air weighed about 0°08 lb. A four 
teen-stone man pushed a quarter of a pound of air out of 
a room when he entered it. A room 47 ft. long by 29 ft. 
wide by 12 ft. high contained 16,400 c.ft. of air weighing 
11? ewt. A small furnace burning rather more than 500 
c.ft. of coal gas per hour would in eight hours use 1} ewt. 
of gas together with all the air in such a room, and the 
products of combustion would include 223 gallons, or 2 ewt., 
of water. The heat required to raise this quantity of air 
from room temperature to 900° C. would be about 504,000 
B.Th.U. The same amount of heat would suffice to raise 
one ton of mild steel through the same range of tempera 
ture. 

In the case of a furnace using 3 c.ft. of town gas per 
pound of steel heated, a load of one ton required fully a 
ton of gas and air. The significance of this was apparent 
when it was remembered that the specific heat of gas and 
air was much higher than the specific heat of steel. 

In the case of gas furnaces questions frequently arose 
as to the relative merits of natural draught and com- 
pressed air. No complete rules could be laid down because 
many factors entered into the consideration of each case. 
The following were some of the leading points to be taken 
into account. 

A fan to give pressures up to about 1 Ib. per sq. in. 
involved some capital expenditure and an appreciable run 
ning cost. A compressor to supply air at 2 to 5 lbs. per 
sq. In. cost much more in the first instance, and used con- 
siderable power. Both fan and compressor should be 
avoided if equal results could be obtained without them. 

Gas was commonly supplied from town mains at a pres 
sure of about 2 in. to 4 in. water gauge. Inasmuch as it 
required eight times its weight of air, it had not, under 
usual working conditions, sufficient energy at this low pres- 
sure to draw in all the air required for complete combus 
tion; consequently the assistance of a “* pull’ from a flue 
was required to augment the air supply. Dependence on 
a flue “‘ pull ’’ meant that the pressure in the furnace cham- 
ber was measurably below that of the atmosphere, which 
caused suction at any crack around the door or elsewhere. 
There might also be an inflow of air when the door was 


opened. The energy available in the gas, besides being 
barely sufficient to induce enough air, was inadequate to 


effect a proper admixture of gas and air; consequently 
natural-draught furnaces were likely to work at low efh- 
ciency due to the passage of unburnt gas into the flue. 
Some of the objections referred to above could be over 
come, up to a certain point, by care in designing, but if 
recuperation was applied it was necessary to use large re 
cuperators with slow-moving air currents, and in this case 
the heating up from the cold took a iong time. Even so, 
natural-draught furnaces had a useful place and were to 
be recommended in many cases, their chief application 
being when the temperature did not exceed 750° to 800° C. 

Compressed town gas at 1 to 3 lbs. per sq. in. possessed 
the important advantage that it ensured an adequate air 
supply without the use of compressed air. Not only would 
it induce all the air required for complete combustion, 
hut it also had the energy to create high velocities sufficient 
to effect good admixture and consequently good combus- 
tion. The main disadvantage was that gas at such a pres- 
sure was liable to cause trouble through leakage. 

A compressed mixture of town gas and air was used with 
excellent results in many cases. The proportions varied. 
Too much air would bring the mixture into the explosion 
range. One part of gas and three parts of air by weight 
made a mixture with ample margin on the safe side so far 
as explosion was concerned and which required to draw in 


little more than its own weight of additional air. Such a 
mixture, therefore, worked satisfactorily at a compara- 
tively low pressure. Machines were on the market for 


accurately proportioning the initial mixture of gas and 
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air and mixing them intimately, and this system was un- 
rivalled for certain purposes, as when a very short, hot, 
steady flame was required. Also it had its place for cer- 
tain kinds of furnace work on a large scale. The consider- 
able expense of the gas and air incorporator was the draw 
back to an extensive use of this system. Also, it did not 
lend itself well to recuperation. 





B.O.T. Return Relating to Gas Undertakings. 


The Board of Trade Return relating to all authorized gas 
undertakings in Great Britain for the year 1931 (Part II. 
Finance and Prices) has recently been published by His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, 
W.C. 2, at 10s. Gd. net (postage extra). 

The Return deals with 749 undertakings, being the num- 
ber included in Part I. The aggregate amount of the 
issued capital (share and stock including premiums paid in 
respect thereof) and issued loan capital of the companies 
and of money borrowed by local authorities (including 
loans borrowed and since repaid) was £202,043,004. The 
receipts of the undertakings on revenue account were 
£66,619,805, and the expenditure was £55,286,026, leaving a 
gross profit of £11,333,779. The receipts and expenditure 
were £366,995 less and £389,053 less respectively than in 
the previous year, the gross profit being accordingly in 
creased by £22,058. 

The total number of company undertakings included in 
the Return is 434, being nine fewer than those included in 
the 1930 Return, while the number of local authorities’ 
undertakings is 315, the same as the previous year. The 
total authorized capital of company undertakings * is 
£106,563,675, of which £91,208,259 is paid-up. The maxi 
mum authorized loan capital Gincleding debenture stock) is 
£57,768,718, of which £35,072,733 is issued. The profit on 
revenue account is shown to be £7,292,976—an increase of 
£228,839. 

In regard to the local authorities ’ undertakings, the total 
amount of loans authorized is £81,097,457, while the total 
amount of money borrowed is £75,762,012. The total 
amount of loans repaid and balance in sinking fund is 
£45,771,698, while the gross profit is shown to be 
£4,040,803—a decrease of £206,781. The interest paid on 
loans, amount of loans repaid, and amount placed to sink 
ing fund during the year is £3,568,014, the net profit work- 
ing out at £472,789—a decrease of £240,275. 


Deal Sports Club Dinner. 


The seventh Sports Club Dinner in connection with the 
Deal and Walmer Gas Company took place on Feb. 24, when 
Mr. J. F. Tyndall (Manager of the Company and President 
of the Club) presided. The toast of the Club was proposed 
by Councillor Cavell and responded to by Mr. F. P. Moodie 
(General Hon. Secretary of the Club). 

Mr. W. Hurrin submitted the toast of the Patrons, Presi- 
dent, and Vice-Presidents, which was responded to by Mr. 
E. H. Hinds, J.P. (representing the Directors). 

Proposing the toast of ‘‘ The Visitors,’’ Mr. Tyndall gave 
a summary of statistics, and other interesting details of 
the Deal and Walmer Gas Company for the financial year 
ended June 30, 1932. The total gas made and sent out 
was 200,240,000 c.ft., or 951,140 therms, for which 11,416 
tons of coal were carbonized. The coke and breeze pro 
duced for sale was 5583 tons, while 180,000 gallons of 
were produced. The permanent workmen and staff em: 
ployed numbered 73, the number of temporary and casual 
workmen employed for short periods being 16 to 20. The 
expenditure on the capital account totalled £127,564, and 
the annual wages bill, exclusive of salaries, was £10,377. 
Expenditure included £1221 per year for local cartage con 
tractors, £306 for National Health and U nemployment. 
£1190 as local rates paid direct, and £856 as local rates paid 
indirectly as coal duty. The capital stock, debenture loans, 
&c., totalled £149,271, and the Workmen’s Benefit Fund in 
June, 1932, stood at £1703. There were 35} miles of mains 
(exclusive of services), while the service pipes totalled ap 
proximately 29 miles. There were 5411 ordinary and slot 
consumers. The gas cooking stoves known to the Company 
numbered 3386, and the gas heating stoves known num 
bered 1580. There were 546 street lamps, 333 being 
in Deal, 200 in Walmer, and 13 in Sholden. 

He hoped they agreed with him that the local economic 
position of the Company was an important factor in the 
community, alike as ratepayers, taxpayers, and distributors 
of wages, while the present price of gas of 9 6d. per therm, 
or 3s. 93d. per 1000 c.ft., was a reasonable one in East Kent, 
when they considered the distance from suitable coalfields, 
from which coal supplies were drawn, 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF 
- - SAND-SPUN PIPES 


At least once in each session the London and Southern 
District Junior Gas Association leave the precincts of Lon- 
don to pay a long-distance visit of inspection to the works 
of large industrial concerns whose activities are closely 
allied with those of the Gas Industry. 

This year their visit took them further afield than usual, 
and a most interesting day was spent on Wednesday, 
March 8, inspecting the works and plant of the Staveley 


Coal and Iron Company, Ltd., at Hollingwood, near 
hesterfield. 
Arriving at Chesterfield at about mid-day, the parity 


were welcomed by Mr. D. M. Turner (Managing Director 
of the Company), and proceeded by ’bus to the Holling 
wood Hotel, close to the works, where they were enter- 
tained at luncheon by the Company—-Mr. Turner presiding, 
supported by Mr. H. H. Berresford (Commercial Manager), 
Mr. J. B. Allan (Works Manager), and Mr. T. A. McKenna 
(London Representative). 

The Loyal Toast having been honoured, Mr. Turner pro- 
ceeded to say how pleased they were to have the Associa- 
tion there that day, and he trusted that they would thor- 
oughly enjoy their visit. The principal thing they had to 
show them was the sand-spun pipe plant, which, he said, 
was the only one of its kind in the country, though it was 
being copied very largely on the Continent and in other 
parts of the world, and it was turning out what they con- 
sidered to be a very good product. Their aim was to 
produce an article 100%, perfect, and they would see in 
the course of their visit what care was taken in the testing 
of the pipes. 

] A. Tennant (President of the Association) thanked 
Mr. Turner on their behalf for coming there to greet them 
on their arrival, for his kindness in providing the facilities 
for their visit, and for the hospitality afforded them. Some 
of them had travelled nearly 200 miles to see these works, 
and they were looking forward to their visit very much. 
He himself had had some personal dealings with the Stave- 
ley Company, and he would like to pay tribute to the 
integrity of the concern. 


THe SAND-SeUN Pipe PLANT. 


The plant is designed for the production of 80,000 tons 
per annum of sand-spun iron pipes, varying in size from 
1 in. to 12 in., with a laying length in all cases of 16 ft. 
The pipes, as normally produced, have an integral spigot 
bead, but beadless pipes, and turned and bored pipes of the 
same length and diameters, can be made as required. 

The process of manufacture consists essentially of pour- 
ing molten iron into a rapidly revolving sand mould, the 
centrifugal effort causing the metal to form a lining of 
even thickness over the whole of the inner surface of the 
mould, and this lining on solidification and cooling is the 
sand-spun pipe. It is evident, therefore, that the plant 
must, and in fact does, provide for the manufacture of two 
things—(1) sand moulds, (2) iron pipes—and the following 
is a short description of the various items of plant. 

The first operations seen were those carried out at the 
jolting stations where the sand moulds are made in the 
flasks. There are four of these stations, and the chief item 
of plant in each consists of a jolter capable of handling 
loads up to 12 tons. The moving tables of these machines 
carry the socket-patterns; these latter also centre the flasks 
and the bottom end of the body pattern in relation to each 
other, in addition to their primary duties. 

The body patterns are raised and lowered by means of 
electric winches, each capable of lifting 60 tons, and when 
the patterns are in position in the flask, they are centred at 
the top by means of a tapered socket embodied in the sand 
hoppers, these latter being used as guides for the sand 
entering the flasks. 

The sand supply comes from rotary bottomed storage 
bunkers situated above the jolters, via flexible jointed pipes, 
which deliver direct to the hoppers previously placed in 
position on each flask. 
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After filling, these flasks are given approximately 100 
jolts, the sand hoppers removed, and the groove for the 
bead then made. The spigot-end plate is next fastened in 
place by means of 4 bolts, and the mould blacked by a 
flush of liquid blacking. The spigot-end plate is provided 
with a groove, into which sand is rammed by hand, so that 
in no case is the molten metal chilled. 

All moulds are skin-dried immediately before their trans- 
fer to the spinners. This operation is carried out by means 
of high velocity gas jets, which inject a large quantity of 
heated air into the moulds. The gas used is coke oven gas 
supplied by the Devonshire Works of the Company. 


SPINNERS. 


There are seven spinners whose function is to rotate the 
flasks, containing their sand lining, at such a speed (about 
1100 r.p.m.) as to subject the metal to a centrifugal force 
of at least 75 times that of gravity. Each machine con- 
sists essentially of a box framework containing four rollers, 
two of which are driven, and two idle. The flask is trans- 
ferred, by means of hydraulically operated manipulators, 
from the receiving gantry alongside to these rollers, and a 
safety hood automatically closes the machine, which is then 
run up to speed. 

Molten metal is brought from cupolas in a 3-ton ladle 
suspended from an overhead travelling crane, and a _pre- 
determined quantity is poured from this into a ‘small tilting 
ladle, supported on a travelling carriage. 

All the movements in connection with each spinner are 
controlled by one operator, stationed at the socket end of 
the machine-——i.e., that end remote from the pouring. He 
is assisted in the control by means of two electric signalling 
lamps, one indicating when the machine is up to speed, 
and the other when the tilting ladle is in pouring position. 

Stripping was the next main operation seen. The object 
is to remove the pipe from the flask, and the plant pro- 
vided does this in two operations; the first is the removal of 
a longitudinal strip of the sand mould. This operation 
consists in passing two tubes, from the ends of which com- 
pressed air is issuing, through the sand in the annular space 
between the pipe and flask. The ope ration is carried out 
in a closed chamber called the ‘‘ blow box,’’ the dust-laden 
air being exhausted into the main dust extraction system. 

The next operation consists of the removal of the pipe 
by means of one of two hydraulie rams, which pushes the 
pipe from the flask to a transfer bogie waiting to receive it. 
After the removal of the pipe, the carriage upon which the 
flask is resting is tilted to a position about 70° from the 
horizontal, thereby enabling the used sand to run out of 
the flask into a hopper and thence to the sand-handling 
system. The sand reclamation plant is capable of dealing 
with 25 tons per hour. 

The pipes finally pass to a turning and boring lathe if 
this operation is required by the customer, but in any case 
all are weighed, hydraulically tested in accordance with 
B.E.S.A. requirements, and given a rigid visual examina- 
tion by the Company’s Inspection Department. Thence 
the pipes pass to one of the dipping units, heated in a 
coke-fired stove, and finally dipped in a tank of heated 
dehydrated tar solution, the temperature of both stove 
and tank being under pyrometric control. 

The pipes are then stencilled and pass under an overhead 
crane, by which they are loaded for despatch by road or 
rail. 

The melting plant consists of 3 cupolas each capable of 
me Iting 15 tons of pig iron per hour. 

Air is supplied by one of two electrically-driven fans, 
each capable of delivering 6000 c.ft. of air per minute 
against a head equivalent to 36 in. of water. Each cupola 
is provided with 10 tuyéres, and is designed for uninter- 
rupted periods of working of 24 hours. Every provision is 
made to ensure that the chemical and physical qualities of 
the metal, and its temperature, shall be constantly main- 
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tained within close limits. A well-equipped laboratory 1s 
situated within the building, with a metallurgist continually 
in attendance. 


THe DEVONSHIRE WoRKS. 


At the conclusion of the inspection of the spun-pipe piant 
the visitors had the opportunity of seeing the flexible joint 
plant and the Devonshire Works, where the Staveley Com- 
pany’s coke oven and blast furnace installations are 
situated. 

The Devonshire Works cover an area of approximaiels 
72 acres, and the first blast furnace started up on this 
site was lit on July 21, 1907. The present blast furnace 
plant consists of four modern bell-topped furnaces with 
16 Cowper stoves for preheating the air (blast) for smelting 
the ores, also blast temperature equalizer and dust catcher 
in connection with each furnace. The output of each 
furnace per week is in the region of 1100 tons, and to 
produce the total output of 4400 tons of iron it is necessary 
to handle approximately 22,000 tons of raw material. 
There is a very modern gas cleaning plant in connection 
with the blast furnaces, which consists of three vertical 
water scrubbers and three Thiessen washers in parallel 
each of the latter being capable of passing 2,118,000 c.ft. 
per hour. The washed gas is utilized partly for heating 
the stoves on the blast furnace plant, partly for raising 
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by means of shrunk-steel rings and hoops. The larger part, 
carrying the main bearing, weighs about 50 tons, and ihe 
other part about 25 tons. The crankshaft is a massive 
ingot-steel forging made up of three pieces—viz., the body 
of the shaf. and the two crankwebs and pins. The shafts 
with the counterweights complete weigh about 80 tons 
each. The diameter of the piston rods is 145 in., while the 
oda of the crankshaft and rotor is 185 tons. Each en- 
gine weighs 1000 tons. The engine frames each weigh 77 
tons; the gas cylinders 325 tons; the connecting rods 11} 
tons; and the pistons and rods, per pair, 16 tons. The 
dime ‘nsions of the building which houses the engines are 

38 ft. 6 in. long, 101 ft. 6 in. wide, and 70 ft. 6 in. high to 
the apex of the roof. An electrically-driven overhead 
crane, capable of lifting 70 tons, is provided for erection and 
repair purposes. 

Ihe gas used for these engines is washed gas of 100 
B.Th.U. from the Company’s adjoining blast furnaces, and 
the volume consumed per engine at full load is 95 c.ft. per 
h.p.-hour, or a total of 637,000 c.ft. per hour. The exhaust 
gases from the engines discharge into multi-tubular boilers, 
generating about 14,000 lbs. of steam at 200 lbs. pressure 
when the engines are working at normal load, and this is 
superheated up to 300° C. The engine bed, made of con 
crete composed of river gravel and Portland cement, weighs 
no less than 5000 tons, and, notwithstanding its huge size, 
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steam direct under the tubular boilers, and partly for gas 
engines. 

The coke oven plant consists of 170 ovens, 100 of which 
are of the waste heat type and 70 of the regenerative type. 
These ovens have a throughput of approximately 9000 tons 
of slack per week, the coking time being about 27 hours 
per oven, and the output of coke about 6000 tons per week. 

Various of the Company’s chemical and _ bye-product 
plants were seen, including the benzole and_ sulphate 
plants. Among the many ramifications of the concern Is 
the ae of tar macadam, soda and bleach, hydro- 

, liquid chlorine, nitro benzole, sulphuric acid, 
‘aniline, naphthalene, and other tar products. 


chloric acid 
nitric acid, 


Gas ENGINES. 

The Association were particularly interested in the gas 
engines of 7150 h. p. which probably rank among the largest 
of their kind in the world. The accompanying photograph 
will give some idea of their immense size. 

The engines, of which there are three, are of the double 
tandem type, manufac tured by Messrs. Cockerills, Belgium, 

each engine having four double-acting four-cycle cylinders 
t ft. 3) in. (1300 mm.) in diameter, while the stroke of the 
ns. is 4 ft. 11 in. (1500 mm.). The main frames are 
massive iron castings, each cast in two parts and assembled 


it was built in three weeks, the work proceeding uninter- 
ruptedly day and night. ‘The cooling of the engine water 


jackets, pistons, and bearings requires some 100,060 gallons 


of water per hour, and the cooling and cleaning of the gas 
some further 40,000 gallons per hour. Ignition is carried 
out by means of low-tension trip magnetos and high-tension 
coils; two ignition plugs are fitted to each end of each 
cylinder, and each plug is supplied with current from its 
own magneto, thus obviating any outside source of current 
supply. The time of sparking of any plug can be retarded 
or advanced at will while the engine is running. 

Two of the engines are each direct coupled to 500 Kw. 
three-phase alternators, 6600 volts at 90 r.p.m., while the 
third engine is coupled to a 5250 Kw. alternator at 97 r.p.m. 
Situated between the engines are two rotary frequency 
changers, each 2500 Kw., for converting 30-cycle altei 
nating current to 50-cycle, or vice versa. A portion of the 
alternating current generated by these engines is trans 
formed in station transformers to 22,000 volts for external 
sales. Each engine is provided with an electrically driven 
barring gear, together with a compressed air starting gear 
working at 150 lbs. per sq. in. 


At the conclusion of the visit, the Association were enter- 
tained at tea at the Hollingwood Hotel before returning to 
Chesterfield Station for their train. 
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Gas and Gas Coke for Hot Water Supply 


From an Address presented by the British Commercial Gas Association at the Joint Gas Conference held 
at the British Industries Fair, Castle Bromwich, Birmingham, on Thursday, March 2, 1933 


(l.) GAS FOR HOT WATER SUPPLY. 


The use of gas for water heating is not a new proposition. 
It is, however, a very large and many-sided one, as the 
numerous text books and papers which have already dealt 
with the subject clearly indicate. Gas water heaters have 
been on the market for many years. Yet in only compara- 
tively few districts in this country is progress to the extent 
justified by the soundness of the proposition being made. 

The proposition is a good one, not only from the users 
point of view, but from that of the gas undertaking. It 
will tend to raise the level of the summer load and thus 
to decrease the margin between that load and the peak 
loads of severe winters, caused by the increasing use of 
gas for heating by all classes of the community. 

In America a number of undertakings offer a special 
summer water heating rate, and one of the largest cities 
to adopt this plan during the five summer months is re 
ported to have met with great success. In this connection 
Mr. Stanley B. Finch, Chairman of the Large Seale Water 
Heating Committee of the Industrial Section of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, has pointed out that ‘*‘ The heating 
of water with gas for use in apartment houses or commercial 
buildings during the late spring, summer, and early fall 
months, the hot water being supplied during the cold 
months by other fuels, is a matter of great interest both 
to the gas company and property owner. ‘The apartment 
house owner has recognized the desirability of gas as a 
fuel, is fully cognizant of the cleaner, better, and more 
efficient hot water service that he can give his tenants, 
but yet it is imperative that he analyze this service in 
terms of cost and that the gas cost be competitive or nearly 
competitive with that incurred by the utilization of other 
fuels. ... Some companies . . . could very well increase 
their sales by 10-15%, over a period of five years, without 
materially increasing either distribution or plant invest- 
ment, by offering a special rate carefully prepared and free 
from any claim of discrimination. Such a load would be 
instrumental in helping to straighten out the yearly sales 
curve, and thus bring about economies in the cost of manu- 
facture and distribution of gas.’’ 


PROPAGANDA AND SALESMANSHIP. 


The increased sale of gas for water heating in this coun- 
try can almost certainly be brought about by a carefully 
devised scheme embodying : 


1. Skilful advertising of the proposition—both national 
and local. 

2. Attractive literature for (a) domestic consumers, (b) 
large-scale consumers. 

3. The provision of special information for architects and 
builders. 

4. Surveys of each district to ascertain the possibilities of 
introducing gas for water he ating. 

5. Well organized canvassing schemes. 

6. Attractive showroom exhibits. 

7. Good salesmanship, both on the district and in the 
showrooms. 

8. Efficient installation work and an efficient mainten- 
ance system. 


Mention ae been made of ‘* good salesmanship.’’ This 
can hardly reach the highest standards until our salesmen 
from the Princi ‘ipals of the undertakings through all ranks 
to the fitters) are all convinced in their own minds that 
gas for water heating is a pment proposition. The en 
thusiasm necessary to ensure general success in this direc- 
tion will come only from honest conviction on the part of 
the Gas Industry as a whole that gas for water wh ne is 
not only efficient but economical. For this reason a brief 
examination of some of the points in favour of gas for 
water heating will not perhaps be out of place. 

WHY GAS CAN BE RECOMMENDED FOR WATER 
HEATING. 

There are numerous reasons why gas can be recommended 
for water heating, some of whic +h cannot be exactly evalu- 
ated in terms of money. 


High Efficiency of Gas Water Heaters. 


There is first the high efficiency of utilization of gas in the 
water heater. Not only is the efficiency of heat transfer 


from the flames to the water of a high order, but, as a 
result of good stratification, thermal insulation and thermo 
static control, waste is in a large measure prevented. The 
joint effect of these features is that the consumption of gas 
is in practice almost proportional to the amount of water 
used, rendering it possible to make in most cases a fairly 
accurate estimate of the cost of meeting any stated service. 


An Automatic Supply of Hot Water. 


Another reason why gas can be recommended is _ the 
fact that, with many of the gaseous systems of water heat- 
ing, the production of hot water is absolutely automatic. 
Those householders who have never experienced the boon 
of an automatic supply of hot water are sometimes slow in 
appreciating this characteristic in the abstract; but it is 
one which every salesman should bring to the notice of his 
listener at the outset. 


Saving in Space. 

A further reason why gas for water heating is advan- 
tageous is the saving of aa ace which results from its use. 
The present-day tendency in this country is to live in 
smaller and more compact houses than in the past. A 
system of water heating which releases the space originally 
required for the storage of fuel is thus at a distinct advan 
tage. This saving of space can often be evaluated in terms 
of saving in rent—or of the interest on capital involved in 
the provision of storage space, and will often apply in 
the case of blocks of oftices, bank premises, and other 
buildings in which space is limited or very valuable. 

The freedom from excessive heat in the room in which 
the water heater is placed, the quality of cleanliness, and 
the reduction of labour, need not be stressed to gas men, 
nor need the unfailing nature of the fuel supply, and the 
absence of dirt, work and worry in obtaining delivery. 


Up-to-Date Household Equipment. 


A point of view, however, which is not always given as 
much weight as it deserves when approaching householders, 
builders, and architects, is the fact that a house equipped 
with the most suitable type of gas water heater, properly 
installed, and with pipes adequately lagged, is, in this re- 
spect, absolutely up-to-date. Where its sale is in question, 
too, it is likely to be disposed of more quickly than a house 
lacking in an efficient and economical hot water service. 

It may be noted here that architects are always inter- 
ested in having full details of what gas-fired water heating 
appliances will do, what they cost, and what advantages 
they can name in recommending them to their clients. It 
must always be remembered that the designers of buildings, 
small or large, like to have those buildings equipped on 
lines which are distinctly modern in all respects. If the 
architect is convinced that gas is the best fuel for w ater 
heating, there should be little difficulty in securing an in- 
stallation of gas-fired water heating equipment in new 
buildings. The Association and some gas undertakings 
have shown their appreciation of this point by preparing 
from time to time special information suitable for archi- 
tects, and by keeping in very close contact with them. 
Much still remains to be done, however, in this direction 
in some districts. 


Wide Range of Gas Water Heating Appliances. 


Again, the Gas Industry is fortunate in having a fuel 
which has the widest of ranges in utilization, so far as water 
heating is concerned. Efficient gas-fired water heaters can 
be provided with consumptions varying from, say, 10 c.ft. 
up to thousands of cubic feet per hour, the larger units 
being available for use in batteries, if necessary. The 
majority of these appliances can be controlled automati 
cally as regards the temperature of the water supplied, 
and, if necessary, timing of operation. 


Systems of Control. 


Systems of automatic control for gas-fired water heating 
appliances have received very careful attention on the part 
of both apparatus manufacturers and those in charge of 
the research laboratories of the larger gas undertakings 
throughout the country. These controls have already 
reached a high state of accuracy and reliability. 
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Gas-Fired Appliances to Meet All Hot Water Service Needs. 


Time need not be occupied here by reading out a detailed 
description of the various types of water heating appliance. 
The types may be summarized, however, as follows: 


(a) The thermal storage gas-fired water heater—-small, 
medium, and large. 

(b) The gas-fired circulator. 

(c) The one-point instantaneous gas-fired water heater 
(geyser). 

(d) The multi-point instantaneous gas-fired water heater. 

(e) The gas-fired instantaneous water boiling appliance. 

(f) The gas-fired wash boiler. 

(g) The gas-fired washing machine. 


In this range of appliances there is to be found one or a 
combination which will meet the hot water needs of the 
smallest prepayment consumer, of the medium-sized or 
large household, or of the largest restaurant, business 
establishment, public institution, or factory. The develop- 
ment of the calorifier for :ndirect heating should not be 
forgotten. This appliance has made practicable (and also 
sound practice) in some cases the use of one gas-fired boiler 
for providing the dual service of central heating and hot 
water supply. 


TYPES OF DEMAND. 


An aspect of water heating that is worthy of a paper to 
itself is the type of demand in various circumstances. Ap 
pliances are available to meet all types of demand, but a 
correct selection for a particular case can be made only 
by considering the details. 

The most common types of low consumption storage 
heater consume gas at a maximum rate of 10 c.ft. per 
hour (say 5000 B.Th.U. per hour), which corresponds to 
a recovery rate of hot water of four gallons per hour raised 
90° F. The volume of the storage tank varies from 12 
gallons to 40 gallons. If therefore hot water is drawn at 
rates higher than four gallons per hour the storage dis- 
appears at a corresponding rate. Naturally therefore the 
size of the storage tank suitable for a given job depends 
upon the maximum demands for hot water, and clearly 
not more than an average of 96 gallons at 140° F. per day 
can be obtained. 

Although the quantity of hot water obtainable from this 
type of appliance is limited, the appliance is so designed 
as to meet adequately a type of demand for hot water that 
is very common. Its method of operation definitely dis- 
courages waste. It has the added advantages that it is 
simple and cheap to install. 

With a view to meeting a large peak demand and in- 
cluding the advantages of storage the so-called high con- 
sumption storage units are provided. These consume up 
to 100 c.ft. per hour, and therefore have recovery rates 
of up to 40 gallons per hour, which, when combined with 
insulated storage of 20 gallons or more, make a fairly 
powerful unit. 

In contrast with the storage units already alluded to, 
there is the instantaneous water heater whic h, while having 
no storage, will —ey continuously a given quantity of 
hot water raised 40 (or half this quantity raised 80° F.). 
This type of heater Ber he in size, of course) will supply 
from about 60 up to 900 gallons or more per hour imme- 
diately upon demand, and will therefore sometimes meet re- 
quirements better than any of the storage units. Even 
ordinary small bath geysers will heat up water at a rate of 
150 gallons per hour, raised 40° F.* (or 75 gallons raised 
80° F.), which is a faster rate than that of a powerful stor- 
age heater. In this connection, however, it is useful to 
remember that with the latter the rate of production of 
hot water is not always the same as the rate of delivery. 
One advantage of even a small storage heater is that the 
hot water accumulated in the storage tank can be quickly 
transferred to the bath. 

Although the above outline only touches the fringe of 
the subject, it will probably be sufficient to show that the 
same type of heater i is not able to meet all types of demand. 
None of them is “ best.” It is a matter of fitting round 
pegs into round holes and square pegs into square ones. 


TESTING WORK. 


The practical problems connected with the supply of hot 
water to the ordinary house have been covered by many 
excellent publications and papers during the last few years. 
These have dealt with some of the difficulties experienced 
and have indicated the solutions in many cases. The find 
ing of those solutions, however, has not always been a 
simple matter. Frequently it has been the result of months 
of carefully co-ordinated work in the laboratory and on the 


* NOTE.—Although the nominal output of geysers is based on a tempera 
ture rise of 40° F., it is generally agreed that higher temperature rises 
are called for in practice, the output of course being proportionately lower. 
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district. The services rendered to the industry as a whole 
by these laboratories of the larger undertakings and appli 
ance manufacturers is sometimes not fully appreciated by 
the smaller undertakings who benefit from their work. 

In the matter of testing only, the ordinary routine work 
in the laboratories of some of the larger gas undertakings 
is considerable. It is fortunate for the Gas Industry that 
an appliance tested and approved in one laboratory of 
recognized standing can generally be adopted by other gas 
undertakings throughout the country, attention being paid, 
of course, to the differences in calorific values of the gas 
supplied. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

SUPPLY. 

Research work is steadily enlarging the number of cases 

in which gas can be used for water heating, and it will 

perhaps not be out of place here if we examine briefly some 
of the developments of recent years. 


IN HOT WATER 


Importance Insulation. 


A point to prs h attention may first be called is the im- 
portance of efficient insulation in hot water work. To 
attain full success in the water-heating field the Gas Indus- 
try must take every opportunity to reduce heat losses to 
a minimum in every installation. 


Efficient Insulation. 


The advantage of lagging attains its highest value in 
connection with storage systems, where considerable 
quantities of hot water have to be kept in reserve for 
periods of anything up to several hours. In the case of 
the low consumption storage water heater, effective insu- 
lation is necessary not only in the interests of economy, 
but to ensure the functioning of the appliance. If effective 
insulation were not provided, the heat losses would repre- 
sent an unduly large proportion of the total amount of heat 
actually developed by the heating unit. The advantages 
of lagging may therefore be regarded under two headings: 
(a) the avoidance of waste, (b) improved service. 

In regard to (a), Mr. C. A. Masterman, in his paper* 
read in 1929 before the London and District Junior Gas 
Association, pointed out that “the gas saved in conse- 
quence of moderate lagging will never be less than 10% 
and may exceed 50%.’’ When using gas costing, say, 8d. 
per therm for domestic water heating, about one-h: ilfpenny 
per week can be saved for every foot run of 1 in. hot water 
flow pipe efficiently lagged. Piping for this service can be 
lagged at a cost of from 8d. to Is. per foot run. Thus it 
will be seen that the initial cost of lagging is covered by the 
saving in gas in from four to six months. 

As regards (b), it should be remembered that flow pipes 
contain hot water during the whole time the heater is in 
use. It is therefore always advisable to insulate them, 
not only to avoid waste of gas, but to ensure a good “ ser- 
vice." A different condition prevails, however, in_ the 
case of branch pipes leading to handbasins and _ sinks. 
Water is usually not in continuous circulation through 
these pipes, so that it is generally necessary to draw a 
certain amount of cold or tepid water at the taps before 
hot water is obtained. Whether it is advantageous to insu- 
late these branch pipes depends upon certain factors. If, 
for instance, water is drawn at the taps only once or twice 
a day, any hot water contained in the branch pipes would 
cool down, whether they were insulated or not. It is sel- 
dom, however, that hot water is so infrequently drawn as 
not to justify the 1 use of lagging. The matter is therefore 
one for local consideration; but it should never be over- 
looked 

Several forms of lagging material are available. Some 
are cheap, and adaptable to small domestic installations 
where costs have to be kept down to a low level. There 
are other materials, however, which, though more expen- 
sive, make a somewhat better job. 


Stratification of Hot Water. 


It is a well known principle in physics that hot and cold 
water may exist together in the same tank, provided the 
hot water is uppermost. The difference in the densities is 
sufficient to prevent rapid mixing. To make the separa- 
tion as effective as possible, it is desirable that the height 

of the tank should be large in relation to the cross-sectional 
area, thereby lessening the area of contact between the hot 
and cold waters. 

The importance of effec ‘tive stratification in storage 
heaters is obvious, especially in the low consumption type 
of heater. It enables the user to draw off the hot water 
from the tank with a minimum mixing of cold water. 
Where stratification is effective, really hot water may be 
drawn off from the top of the tank, even though the bulk 


* Nore.—‘‘ Thermal Insulation (with especial reference to Domestic Hot 
Water Supply Installations) 
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of the water in the tank is cold. Any test of a low con- 
sumption heater should include an examination of the 
stratification effected. 

An otherwise excellent installation may easily be marred 
by a bad arrangement of pipes, causing a small volume 
of usefully hot water to become a large volume of tepid 
water which is of no use. 

The following figures show the results of good and poor 
stratification. 

Two storage heaters, each consuming 10 c.ft. of gas per 
hour, were started from cold, and the gas was allowed to 
burn for half an hour. The 5 c.ft. of gas consumed in each 
case should be sufficient to produce, in a well-designed ap- 
pliance, two gallons of usefully hot water. 


Temperature Succes e Gallons of Temperature of Successive Gallons of 
Water Drawn Off. 


I I 
st ga ‘ l I 79 
nd 115 21 79 
gra 70 3r 79 
sth 5 41 . 75°5 
5th 7O 5t 78 
6 65 ot 7o 
nt 67 75 
dt 67 St 75 
gt! 67 gt 74 
th 67 I 73 


Example A shows that the desired result was obtained 
and illustr J the effectiveness of the separation of the 
hot from the cold water. Example B shows that the heat 
applied to the water was diffused throughout the whole 
bulk, and that, although the heat content of the bulk was 
considerable, no usefully hot water was available. 


Condensation. 


One of the products of combustion of gas is water, and 
this may leave the apparatus partly as vapour and partly 
as liquid. In the design of water-heating appliances there 
is a difference in practice at the present time. Some designs 
aim definitely to avoid the formation of condensation with- 
out sacrificing thermal efficiency, whereas others go almost 
to the other extreme of encouraging maximum conde “nsa- 
tion so as to utilize as much as possible of the latent heat 
of the water vapour. If anything approximating to com- 
plete condensation is attained, it may be necessary to 
provide some mechanical means of ventilation, as, for in- 
stance, an electric fan, so that the flow of air through the 
combustion chamber can be maintained. 

The allusion to condensation prompts a few remarks upon 
the basis for calculating the thermal efficiencies of water 
heating appliances. 

Most of the makers of water heating appliances, particu- 
larly of the large kind, gave data regarding the thermal 
efficiency of the appliances they make. In some cases the 
efficiency given is calculated on the net calorific value of 
the gas consumed. Although there are certain obvious 
scientific reasons justifying this method of calculation, it 
seems desirable from a commercial point of view that the 
gross calorific value should be taken as the basis. When 
a therm of gas is sold to a consumer it is understood that 
this wong ee the latent heat of the water vapour 
produced combustion. A consumer is entitled te know 
how aie ‘of this therm he might reasonably expect to 
obtain in useful heat. It is for this reason that the Gas 
Industry favours thermal efficiencies being always calcu- 
lated on the gross calorific value. 

Nalure of Water. 

Extremes of ‘‘ hardness ’’ or ‘ softness’ in the local 
supply of water raise one or two problems for the hot water 
engineer. Very soft water is met with in many of the 
Midland and Northern towns of this country, and, gener- 
ally speaking, very hard water in the South. 


Hard Water. 


Partial or complete decomposition of the bicarbonates of 
lime, &c., from hard water must of necessity take place at 
certain temperatures. When such water has to be heated 
up, much trouble can be saved by thermostatic control and 
by using a water heater so designed that any solid matter 
deposited in it is not exposed to conditions w hich cause that 
solid matter to harden. If this point is not attended to and 
the solid matter does harden, its removal is rendered diffi- 
cult and the thermal efficiency of the appliance is consider- 
ably reduced. This drawback of hard water is sometimes 
alleviated by the use of a calorifier. Appliances incor- 
porating the principle of the calorifier and also ensuring 
effective stratification of the water are now available. The 

trouble is also overcome in some houses in which a water 
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softener for softening the whole of the domestic water 
supply is installed. 


Soft Water. 


Very soft water causes difficulties of another kind. Fer- 
rous materials tend to corrode rapidly when soft water 
passes through them; so much so that often the only solu- 
tion is to use copper, bronze, or bower-barffed iron water 
heaters, copper tanks, tin lined, and pipes of tinned copper. 
If these steps are not taken, the heated water is likely to 
be discoloured by the products of corrosion. 


Combustion. 


During the past ten years considerable progress has been 
made in the improvement of combustion in yg water 
heating appliances. The research work done in the labora- 
tories of manufac ‘ture rs and gas undertakings, and at Leeds 
University and elsewhere, has now made it possible to 
build appliances that fulfil the most exacting specifications 
as regards combustion. 


Excellent Finish of the Modern Gas Water Heater. 

Gas water heating appliances of all types are now being 
well finished by the manufacturers, A comparison of these 
finishes with those of appliances produced only a few years 
ago offers striking proof of the manufacturers’ recognition 
of the fact that efficiency is not the sole end. A gas appli- 
ance to-day, if it is to be sold in large quantities, must not 
only be up-to-date in internal design; it must also look up- 
to-date. Appearance is a quality which appeals not only 
to householders and shopkeepers, but also to architects and 
builders. 


Safety Cut-Outs. 

The increasing use of water heaters on prepayment gas 
supplies brought with it the necessity for automatically 
closing the supply pipe to the appliance if the meter ceased 
to supply gas. A simple and effective device to meet this 
need has now been put on the market. 

From consideration of some of the recent general im- 
provements in gas water heaters it might be well to turn 
now to a few applications of gas to specific problems. 


Gas in the Home Laundry. 

Attention may be called first to the large field still open 
for the sale of gas in connection with laundry work in the 
homes of the poor as well as of the better-to-do. So far 
as the latter are concerned, it may be pointed out that 
— people who, a few years ago, sent out all of their 

yashing to be done by the professional launderer, now pre- 
fer for various reasons to do some of this work at home. To 
these people the gas washing machine should have a ready 
appeal. 


The Gas-fired Wash Boiler as a Bath Water Heater. 


In small houses where economy in the capital cost of 
equipment for the houses is an important consideration, the 
gas-fired wash boiler is in some cases being used not only 
for laundry purposes but also for providing hot water for 
baths. There are various ways in which it has been sug- 
gested that this dual service can be provided. 


Hot Water for Tea and Coffee Making. 


There is at least one other direction in which gas water 
heating apparatus might be pushed to a greater extent 
than is done at present. Those who have to travel about 
the country a great deal in the course of their duties find 
very frequently that the tea = eg provided in many 
catering establishments leave a “at deal to be desired. 
In most cases the poor drinks provided may be attributed 
to the fact that they are not made in the proper way. The 
Gas Industry can help considerably in this matter by pro- 
viding ideal appliances for ensuring a supply of boiling 
water for this purpose. These appliances are designed 
somewhat on the lines of the instantaneous heater, but in 
such a way that water cannot be drawn unless it has actu- 
ally reac shed boiling point. It is well-known of course that 
when tea is made in urns, in which it mz uy be in a state of 
ebullition for quite a long time before use, it is not per- 
fect tea because of the de-aeration of the water. With the 
proper gas appliance the water does not boil until it is re- 
quired to be drawn, so that the ideal conditions for good 
tea making are assured. The appliance, in fact, delivers 
boiling water in the same condition as obtains when water 
is heated in a kettle and used immediately it boils. Some 
of these appliances are designed to work at a slight pressure 
so that the temperature of the water immediately before 
it leaves the apparatus is a few degrees higher than the 
boiling point. 


Large-Scale Gas Water Heating. 
Gas for water heating on a large scale is making fairly 
good progress to-day. Experience in the use of gas for 
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cooking in large restaurants, canteens, and the like, has 
convinced many meee ‘ss men and women of the real 
economy of this fuel, because it can be used in an efficient 
manner and without waste, and because it involves little 
labour and creates no dirt. This satisfactory experience 
has encouraged them to explore also the possibilities of 
using gas for water heating; and many have now found gas 
for this purpose to be an equally sound commercial pro- 
position. 

Gas in Sports Pavilions and Public Bathing Establishments. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting developments in the 
last few years has been the use of gas for water heating 
in sports pavilions. Here gas is undoubtedly the ideal fuel 
because of its flexibility—its capacity to deal efficiently with 
greatly varying loads. One need but refer to-day to such 
installations as those in the All-Eugland Lawn Tennis Club 
at Wimbledon and in the White City Sports Stadium at 
Shepherds Bush. Reference must also be made to the 
growing use of gas for water-heating in public baths. 

LOOKING TO THE FUTURE. 

The importance of hot water supply as a means of de- 
veloping at any rate the summer load of the Gas Industry 
cannot be over-stressed. By increasing the use of gas for 
water heating, the industry will find itself in a better posi- 
tion to encourage the use of gas for central heating. The 
industry does not want to lose the great opportunities now 
opening up to obtain the heavy winter loads offered by 
central heating in cases where coke is not suitable. The 
proposition, however, can only be made a thoroughly sound 
one by providing a greater outlet for gas during the sum- 
mer months. 

This section of the paper should not be brought to a 
conclusion without calling attention to the real necessity 
for the Gas Industry to get together—the sooner the better 

to discuss not only methods of charge for gas used for 
water heating, but general policy in regard both to selling 
methods and maintenance in relation to the water heat- 
ing business. Gas undertakings, situated perhaps within 
a few miles of each other, may be working on entirely 
different lines. One undertaking, for example, may have 
agreed to cash, hire-purchase and hire terms in respect of 
water heating apparatus installed; the others may have 
adopted only one or two of these methods of payment. One 
may include fixing charges in hire and hire-purchase terms; 
the others may make fixing charges a cash transaction only. 
One may have adopted standard prices for fixing standard 
types of water heater; the others may charge actual cost 
(or more) for fixing, based on the individual job. One 
undertaking may be doing quite good business in the pro- 
vision of — a“ age or instantaneous type water heaters 
for the sink or hand-basin—an excellent means of intro 
ducing in a tes way the advantages of the automatic hot 
water service provided by gas, which may lead to further 
business later on; others may hardly have touched this line 
of business. There is no need here to lengthen the list of 
variations in selling policy. Again, some undertakings 
have already organized an efficient maintenance system; 
others have done little or nothing in this direction. Surely 
it is high time that our great industry had a more co- 
ordinated policy throughout the country—at any rate in 
some of the directions indicated. 


GAS COKE FOR HOT WATER 
SUPPLY. 


Much that has already been said regarding the produc 
tion of hot water by gas applies also to gas coke. An in 
creasingly common practice in this country and in America 
is to use coke as fuel during winter months and gas 
during summer. This combination has several advantages 
from both the consumer’s and the Gas Industry’s points of 
view. The fuel cost of producing hot water is greater in 
winter than in summer, for two main reasons: (a) The cold 
water temperature is substantially lower in winter as com- 
pared with summer, and (b) heat losses are gener: ally 
greater. In addition to these points, the need for hot water 
in winter is greater than in summer because of the general 
prevalence of colder conditions. These factors naturally 
compel one to give attention to coke as a cheap alternative 
to gas. 

Considerable success has been achieved in the design of 
coke boilers, having in view modern requirements such as 
automatic control, simplicity of operation, appearance, &c. 
Special grates permitting of the easy removal of ash and 
the prevention of clinkering go a long way to avoid the 
troublesome drawbacks of the earlier types of coke boiler. 
Ignition also is reduced to its simplest and cheapest form 
by the use of gas. Other attractive features of modern 
coke boilers are the provision of hot-plate facilities for cook- 
ing, as well as a cheerful open fire. 


(II.) 
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A great advantage to the Gas Industry in the use of cok: 
in winter and gas in summer for water heating is the ten 
dency for this practice to level up the demand for gas and 
coke over the year. It is generally admitted that the culti 

vation of good and profitable markets for coke has a fay 
pe effect upon the cost of gas; and on this ground i 
would seem that the use of coke for purposes where fuel 
cost is the prime consideration should be encouraged. O! 
course, coke does not lend itself nearly so easily to ful 
automatic control as does gas. The potentialities of the 
domestic market for coke and its possible influence on the 
price of gas have not always been fully appreciated. 

It must not be forgotten that, if the use of coke is to be 
popularized, the-appliances must not only be efficient bui 
also attractive. Modern coke boilers are now availabic 
which fulfil very well the popular requirements: regarding 
appearance. They can be obtained finished in enamel that 
will withstand all but the most careless treatment. 

At the time it was formed in 1913, the London Coke 
Committee, recognizing the importance of developing the 
coke market by providing suitable, efficient, and attractive 
coke appliances, issued a standard specification for domestic 
coke boilers. This specification, which was drafted on 
broad lines as a guide to boiler makers, called for cast-iron 
and welded-steel boilers provided with hot plates to facili 
tate minor cooking operations; and, among other impor 
tant features, right- and left-hand flow and return tappings 
to facilitate installation and connection to existing hot 
water pipes; damper controls to regulate flue draught; fuel 
space to allow for continuous working with a minimum 
of attention; the elimination of flimsy fittings likely to give 
trouble; and also the provision of adequate access doors to 
facilitate internal cleaning. All new coke boilers have 
since been tested as they appeared on the market, and 
only those which comply with the specification have been 
approved for recommendation. On their part, the gas 
companies associated with the London Coke Committee 
have paved the way to satisfactory and economical opera- 
tion of the boilers by providing coke graded in appropriate 
sizes, those sizes being adopted by all the producers con 
cerned. That the standard sizes of coke adopted by the 
Committee fulfilled every requirement of domestic con 
sumers is proved by the fact that they are still in use up 
to the present time and have been more or less closely fol 
lowed by many other undertakings, as well as by producers 
of furnace coke and other competing fuels. 

Owing, however, to certain difficulties, it was not until 
after the war (in 1921—only twelve years ago) that the 
first modern boiler was produced in accordance with the 
London Coke Committee’s specification. There are now 
more than twenty firms, including gas stove manufacturers, 
making and selling coke boilers which have alre ady come 
to be regarded as standard kitchen equipment in many 
new houses. The total number already in use in this coun 
try has been estimated at more than 400,000, and the com 
bined total yearly output of coke boilers is probably more 
than 120,000. One of the largest makers of domestic coke 
boilers, whose output has reached 70,000 per annum, has 
stated that the boilers sell mainly in London and the South. 

About 40,000,000 tons of coal are used annually for 
domestic purposes. The total yearly output of gas coke is 
about 8,000,000 tons, and it is in the interests of the Gas 
Industry that this huge domestic market should be culti 
vated. Probably one-third of the coal, namely, over 

13,000,000 tons, is used annually in heating water for put 
poses other than cooking. This figure affords a striking 
illustration of the potential market for good coke-consum 
ing appliances for the production of hot water. Allowing 
for replacements, the present annual output of coke boilers 
should necessitate an annual increment in dem: and for 
graded gas coke of more than 300,000 tons, assuming an 
average yearly consumption of only two to three tons per 
boiler. This large potential increase in demand for gas 
coke in the most lucrative of all fuel markets cannot 
reasonably be regarded as direct competition with gas. 

The valuable work of the National Smoke Abatement 
Society and the Committee for the Investigation of Atmo 
spheric Pollution has done much to arouse the public con 
science against the use of smoke-producing fuels. It has 
been proved beyond question that the loss represented by 
coal smoke amounts to an enormous figure. Coupled with 
it is its incalculable and detrimental effect on public health. 
For these reasons alone the way should be open for a largé 
extension in the use of gas coke, which is relatively cheap 
to use. produces no smoke, and is a home-produced fuel. 

Much use can be made of the Gas Industry’s goodwill 
and friendly personal contact with its thousands of con 
sumers to encourage the use of gas coke. That every ad 
vantage should he taken of these opportunities to promot 
the use of coke by everyone privileged to represent a gas 
undertaking in any capacity will no doubt be conceded by 
all who fully aporeciate the nature of the competition con 


fronting the industry at the present time. 
Coke appliances do not cover the wide range of requiré 
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ments that is covered by gas consuming appliances, and 
frequently the natural alternative to meet special needs is 
the use of gas. Ina large measure gas and coke are com- 
plementary and not competitive with each other. 

The real significance of the ; ict that the world production 
of fuel, actual and@potential, is far in excess of present de- 
mand, is perhaps not mc ees “fully appreciated. Every- 
where output exceeds demand. This is especially true of 
oil fuel, which is an unavoidable by-product of petroleum 
distillation. Naturally, therefore, competition, local, 


national, and international, of ever increasing intensity 
must be expected 
Mr. J. G. Clark, Technical Adviser to the B.C.G.A., who 


said how gre atly indebted the Associa 
Technical Adviser to the London and 
Counties Coke Association, to the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany’s staff at Watson House, and to the various makers 
of water heating appliances for the considerable and valu- 
able assistance they gave in the preparation of the paper; 


also to members of the Executive Committee for their con 
structive crii icisms. 


presented the paper, 
tion is to the 


Discussion. 


The CuainmMan (Mr. R. E. 
having had thac paper, 


Gibson) said they were fortunate in 
even those who had been making 


because 


me progress in ine matter ot gas tor water heating had not 
sone tar enough. He thought they would all acknowledge that. 
in his own Company at ihe present time they had made up 
iheir minds to go in tor an intensive campaign throughout 
Liverpool to see what they could do to extend the amount of 
gas consumed water heating generally, and he was sure the 
paper would prove invaluable to them. 

Mr. W. N. WesrLake (tuxeter) proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Clark for reading the paper. He said it was felt 
n the Industry there was a real opportunity for the extension 
of the use of gas and coke for water heating, and the paper 
had been prepared by the B.C.G.A. to give a lead to the Indus 


simultaneously throughout the 
country secure greatly increased business in this direction. He 
suggested that the habits of the people were changing, and 
people now wanted baths where a few years ago they only had 
them at long intervals. He believed there was a real oppor 
tunity for the Gas Industry to get hold of this business; if 
they did not, someone else would do so. He urged the necessity 
for balanced selling in this matter. They had two products to 
sell which would give hot water, one was gas and the other was 
coke. It would be to the interests of the undertakings gener 
ally if they went out for balanced selling and recommended 
coke where it was better and gas where it was preferred. That 
meant that they would have to have, and ought to have, an 
investigation before any apparatus was recommended. They 
could not install hot water aparatus with the same ease and 


try to see if they could not 


facility that they could put in a boiling ring or a cooker. Mis 
takes were made, and he warned them of the danger of fixing 
new apparatus on to an old system. They must also have 
trained assistants; it was no use putting an ordinary fitter on 
to this work. If they went in for this extension and did it 
on a false foundation they might rue the day when they started 
it. They should also see that the apparatus was adequate for 


the needs of the family. If only one bath was wanted in the 
morning they could install different apparatus to that which 
would be necessary if three or four were required. He thougnt 
the paper would be extremely useful to pass on to the staffs 
for reference. 
Coxe Optimists ON THE INCREASE. 

Mr. E. W. L. Nico1 (Technical Adviser to the London and 

Counties Coke Association), in seconding, said he was most 


interested in the coke boiler section of the paper. When he 
joined the London Coke Committee in 1913 both inside the 
Industry and outside there were many coke pessimists. Coke 


stocks were high iad prices were low. To-day, they had a large 
and increasing number of coke optimists; and one of them was 


an electrical engineer who saw in the coke boiler the salvation 
of the otherwise “ all-electric *’ house. In a paper which he 
read at the Institution of Electrical Engineers, this electrical 
engineer had said he could see the time coming when the Gas 


Industry would be quite unable to supply the gas coke required 


for coke boilers, and that he would have to fall back on the 
coke oven industry to supply the coke. He (the speaker) be 
lieved that was a fairly true picture of coke’s future. He did 
not say in a matter of two or three years, but, probably, in 
ten or fifteen years the coke required for central heating and 
dk nti coke boilers and open coke fires would be sufficient 
to absorb all the surplus coke that was produced by the Gas 
Industry. There was, of course, no practical limit to the 
possible output of gas coke. The present world production of 
fvel, actual and potential, was greatly in excess of demand; 
and, as they knew, the consumption of coal in this country 
nad diminished in the past fifteen or twenty years by nearly 


20 million tons. In a diminishing market the use of one fuel could 
only be extended at the expense of another; that was to say, 
f d litional ton of sold there was, inevitably, 


or every 
a ton, o: the eavivalent of a ton, of some other fuel displaced. 


coke 


That gave them some idea of the competition which coke, and 
eas, kad to meet at the present time. Competition, as they 
knew. was not only local; it was national and international. 
Thev had to go into the market not only against coal and 


other smokeless fuels, but also against fuel oil from America, 
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Russia, and other foreign countries, Gas and gas coke were 
complementary and interdependent. Any fuel that competed 
with coke attacked also gas in its most vulnerable quarter. The 
coke boilers produced up to now were very admirable in many 
ways, but they were not altogether satisfactory, because the 
makers did not know whether coal or coke was to be used as 
fuel, and consequently they sent out boilers fitted with grates 
suitable for the most friable coal that was likely to be used, 
and the proportion of free air space in the grates, therefore, 
was usually quite inadequate for use with coke. ‘the ash from 
the coke could not get away freely, and it was fused into clinker. 
This led to a large number of complaints. The clinker was 


attributed to the quality of the coke, when really it was the 
boiler grate won was defective. Coke was therefore unfairly 
discredited, and a great deal of business was lost to more ex 
pensive fuels. He had consequently felt it his duty to get out 


which, he believed, would 
advantage of the criticism of 
London and Counties Coke 
model of the boiler was on 
would be very glad of any criticism 


a design for a gas-ignited coke boiler 
be satisfactory. He had had the 
the Technical Committee of the 
Association, and the first finished 
show in the exhibition. He 
they might care to make. 
A CONTROVERSIAL STATEMENT 

Bioor (York) said he thought the paper would be 
very helpful to many, but he had the basic criticism to make 
of its being presented there. He thought the B.C.G.A. was 
wrongly named if it was going to take upon itself the duty also 
of being a propagandist tor coke. ** I firmly believe,’’ he said, 
‘that the future of the Gas Industry is not linked up with and 
does not depend upon coke.’’ He did not think that Mr. Nicol 
should have been there that morning except as an interested 
observer. He was not antagonistic except to the Gas Industry 
refusing ta face the facts. It was time the truth was told 
and he was going to tell it. He was going to make a state 
ment which might be regarded as highly controversial, and it 
was that the Gas Industry could not continue to tunction in 
this country on the basis of anything like the present average 
consumption of gas per consumer. in Yorkshire he had made 
an investigation, and he found there were a number of small 
undertakings, it would astonish them to know how many, 
with a consumption of under 12,000 c.ft. per consumer. He had 
experimented in the hot water field, and his Directors authorized 
an effort on extraordinary low terms. They fixed 20-gallon 
apparatus for unlimited use for 3d. per day, or £4 10s. per annum; 
and in a number of cases they got permission to fix meters, 
being careful to tell the customer not to take any notice of 
it as it would make no difference him. He found that the 
average consumption was between 50,00@ and 55,000 c.{t. per 
annum. In the face of that, were they going to continue to 
look at the hot water business as something which was going 
to remain on a small scale or as potential business which would 
treble the gas consumption? Were they looking forward to 
the day when gas water heaters would be as common as gas 
cookers were to-day? He urged the necessity of a co-ordinated 
policy so that the State and municipal authorities might feel 
they were dealing with the Gas Industry and not with small 
local gas undertakings which had different prices and different 
business policies. 

When he first went out to sell gas it was futile to make the 


Mr. H. E. 


luxury appeal; one had to make the economic appeal. The 
average man did not consider it was his duty to reduce the 
domestic work which his wife had to do. Broadly speaking, 


the wife also took that view, so that it was impossible to sell 
gas appliances on the luxury basis. What was the position 
to-day? The man was standing off from his beer so that his 
wife might have cigarettes. They had reached an age to-day 
when it was not only not necessary to make the economic appe val, 
but when they must make the luxury appeal; and the whole 
of their publicity wanted to be re-orientated to that end. And 
while they were talking about competing with electricity and 
coke they must also remember they were also competing with 
the cinema and the silk stocking. The real essential to-day 
was the luxury. People started with what they wanted for the 
cinema and cigarettes and then came back to food. 

He pointed out that owing to the changes which had taken 
place in the last few years they must face the fact they had 
not an appreciable economic superiority over electricity with 
the latter at $d. per unit and gas at 74d. per therm. There 


were many places where gas was in a definite position of in- 
feriority. They had to find some other method of selling gas 
and prove it superior in service in some way, or find means 


of making gas in such quantity and for every purpose at a price 


which would restore the economic superiority of gas price for 
price on the thermal basis. 

If they were going to develop the summer use of gas and 
the winter use of coke in connection with hot water, he be- 
lieved they would be overwhelmed; they would not even the 
demand, but would have mountains of coke. He _ believed 


the field they ought to exploit for coke was the domestic grate, 
and that they should go for the hot water supply of the house 
sclely with gas and pyt gas in competition with electricity for 
every purpose. He would say that the B.C.G.A. should regard 
gas as its pigeon and leave the coke sales to another appro 
priate hody, because in Y orkshire and other parts of the country 
it did not mean that he got the business: he did not supply 
the military or the municipality with a ton of coke, and they 


were the largest potential users. Therefore he did not wish 
money of the B.C.G.A. to be used for the purpose of adver- 


tising coke. 
A Goop Coke Marker Means Cueap Gas. 
Dr. E. W. Smirn said if they were to sell gas in much bigger 
quantities they must increase the value of coke, which pre- 
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supposed a market for it. That market took two forms, one 


was the domestic market, and to meet that they might have 
in the future to sacrifice to some extent the gaseous yield they 
obtained for the open fire, and the other market was for cen- 


tral heating and hot water supply. The chief difference he had 
with Mr. Bloor was that he looked on the Gas Industry purely 
as a Gas Industry. That was a point of view, but if they carried 
that to its logical conclusion it would simply have the efiect 
of putting up the price of gas. Logically, they should not wash 
for benzole, where it paid to-day, and so on. In so far as 
of gas would 


the value of coke could be increased, the price 

be reduced. A big step had been taken by the London and 
Counties Coke Association in developing the quality of coke; 
and he would like to see engineers develop intensive practical 
research into the application of coke to central heating and 
for other purposes. It was not sufficient to leave this to the 


London Committee, however good the work might be. 

Mr. G. M. Lewis (Birmingham) said he thought perhaps up 
to now they had been experimenting with water heating in view 
of the great number of changes which had taken place in the 
last two or three years. He was not sure they were on the 
right lines in regard to small-capacity storage heaters. The 
20-gallon size was enough for a small house, but it was not 
enough for a family; and he would suggest they should push 


as much as possible the larger sizes of storage heaters. Water 
heating to-day, they could tell the public, was absolutely safe 
if the proper appliances were used for hard or soft water, and 


he thought they could claim that the appliances would require 
considerably less maintenance and be less trouble to the user 
than any other f hard fuel boiler. He would like to 


type oi 
stress the importance of an undertaking adopting a good main- 


tenance system for all the water heating apparatus in their 
district. 
Mr. W. H. Bre Ket (Gas Light and Coke Company) said that 


in London they viewed coke as being complementary to gas, 


and he drew attention to the campaign on water heating which 
they were launching in about a fortnight’s time. They wanted 
co bring home to the people what they were going to call the 
ideal combination, coke for the winter load and gas for the 
summer load. They hoped materially to improve their hot 
water load and at the same time to improve their gas load 


generally. 
WritteN CONTRIBUTION. 
Mr. T. F. C. Porrerron writes: Everyone will be impressed 


with the excellence of this paper, inasmuch as it enumerates 
sound practice for gas undertakings to follow in this important 


branch of their work, but the factor that I consider of fore- 
most importance is the training of salesmen and other mem 
bers of the staff who are associated with salesmanship. In this 


respect representatives who interview consumers should be ac 
quainted with the salient points relating to the use of alter 
native fuels—viz., coke, oil, and electricity—in order to put 
forward the advantages of gas and qualify their arguments by 
statements as to the relative costs of the different classes of 
fuel and their application. 

Another matter of the greatest importance is the mainten 
ance of gas appliances to ensure the continuance of good ser 
vice with efficiency. For this duty it is essential for the staff 
employed to be fully acquainted with the design of the appli- 
ances, their capacity, and consumption. We are often told 
by a consumer that the man who cleaned the heater said it 
burnt gas at the rate of one shilling per hour, when the 
true figure should have been threepence or less. Such mis 
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deal of harm, for it 


representations can cause a great is sul 
prising how readily the public in general accept a statemen 


of this nature, and repeat it. 

Apart from this, the training of the staff in the technic 
knowledge of hot water circulating systems and heating app: 
ratus is likewise essential. li is getiegally considered tha 
about 80 of the existing solid tuel Tired installations 1 
London are so badly designed that without some modification, 
or even reconstruction, the application of a waler heal 
should not be entertained. in such necessary fo 
the salesman io be able to explain what is wrong witn the 
system, and how it can be improved, in order that a gas wate 
heating unit can be successtully installed. 

The cost of gas tor water heating 


gas 


cases it 1s 


is a matter that Is uppei 


most in the minds of any prospective consumer, and unless the 
salesman is able to quote approximate figures upon the running 
cost of any proposed instailation, it is unlikely that headway 
in sales will be effected. 

This is considered one of the factors bearing upon the com 
paratively small use of water heating appliances in some dis 


tricts, to which 
the paper. 

Khe consumer should be advised upon the 
of the system, as the human element has so important a 
ing upon the running cost. Wastage of water is often a respon 
factor, and can be prevented to a considerable extent by 
the adoption of self-closing nun-concussion spring taps, 
ally in blocks of offices and public buildings. 

Heat losses by radiation should always 


comment is made in the opening paragraph oi 


economical use 
be al 

} 
sible 


especi 


receive particular 


attention, and it is often found that unnecessary lengths of 
secondary circulation are used, when, even though the pipe 
work is well insulated, a proportion of the heat must be dissi 
pated. A “ night-valve’’ to control a secondary circulation 


has proved to be of the greatest use in reducing such wastage 


Under the heading ol [ypes of Demand a useful com 
parison has been made. Our experience is that in many cases, 
such as sports pavilions and many public buildings, peak de 
rr; periods occur which require an immediate discharge 
of a large quantity of water at a number of points, and it is 
in ‘this connection that ‘storage capacity ’’ rather than 
‘boiler output ’’ counts, there generally being long periods 
between the demand. 

In such cases a large storage of water, equal to the full 


demand, ery be provided, having boiler 
to the heating-up period available. The 
needs to be thoroughly lagged. 


power proportionate 
installation, of course, 


The practice of combining domestic hot water supply and 
central heating, where gas is used for the dual purpose, is one 
that needs careful consideration. It is frequently found that 


while a comparatively low temperature is sufficient for the 
heating section of the apparatus during mild winter weather, 
for domestic use it is necessary at all times to maintain a water 
temperature of not less than 140° F., as water below this degree 
is not satisfactory for culinary purposes, 

For this reason the provision of separate units is favoured, 
as the varying conditions are then more easily met, and, 
furthermore, better stratification is obtainable in the storage 
than with a calorifier or indirect cylinder on a dual system. 

The paper as a whole is so comprehensive that one can refer 
but briefly to a few of the items, many of which are of sufficient 
importance to be treated individually, and I am 
members cf gas undertakings concerned with the distribution 
side, as well as the Industry in general, will be glad to profit 
by the information given in this valuable contribution. 


sure those 


— 
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Heating in the Future. 


In a paper before the Royal Society of Arts on “‘ Recent 
Develoqeente in the Heating and Ventilation of Build- 
ings,’’ Mr. J. L. Musgrave, Past-President of the Institu- 
tion of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, said that recog- 
nition of the necessity for sunlight will probably at some 
not too distant date lead to the prohibition of the emission 
in any form of the products of combustion within the 
boundaries of cities. Factories and large buildings will in- 
stall means for dealing with the smoke and deleterious 
gases which vitiate the atmosphere; and such prohibition 


might, in all probability, lead to extensive “* district heat- 
ing,’’ a system in which heat is generated at a central 
source and distributed through mains under the streets, 


from which branches are taken to the buildings en route. 
Rarely has this system proved entirely satisfactory, ow- 
ing to the enormous ove rhead cost of installation and the 
loss of heat during transmission through the mains. 
In a comparatively mild climate such as this, where the 
demand for heat would reach the peak only on a few days 


each year, the percentage of overhead costs would be 
higher than in cold countries. The gas and electricity 


supply authorities may be looked to to assist in the solution 
of this problem. 

Gas is a fuel which could be used with advantage for 
heating buildings, and there are many ingenious methods 
of application, including, among others, the automatic 
Potterton boiler and the Vesta boiler suited for larger 
installations. 

In conjunction with thermal storage, gas could be use- 
fully and economically employed if those responsible for 


—_ 


the supply of gas would adopt a system of flexible tariffs, 
so that gas taken at slack periods, which would lead to no 
increased demand upon the mains and plant, could be 
supplied at a reduced rate. In a few provincial towns this 
is done, but in most districts of London, electricity to the 
consumer is a less expensive means of heating than gas. 

The increasing use of heat non-conductors in the con- 
struction of buildings, and the improvement in means of 
thermostatic control, have reduced considerably the heat 
consumption needed to maintain conditions of comfort. 
These, in conjunction with the economies known to be 
associated with low-temperature radiant heating from 
ceilings, indicate that a combination of all the above would 
bring the use of electricity within the realm of practical 
polities. 





School Heating by Electricity. 
Charge of 15s. per Head. 


A statement as to the cost of heating and lighting the 
new Bailey Council School at Fleetwood, submitted to the 
Urban Council sitting in Committee, showed that £750 was 
the sum incurred for electricity. This is an average of 
15s. per scholar, compared with 5s. for heating and lighting 
other local schools by ordinary means. 

It was suggested that there had been a lack of care in 
the use of radiators, and that the opening of windows dur 
ing the winter period might have induced greater 
electricity than would otherwise have 

The Council decided to make 
charge per unit. 


use ol 


been necessary. 
some reduction in the 
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x South Metropolitan and South 
: Suburban. Companies Co-operate in 
} an Effective Display at the Crystal 
4 Palace 

k 








year by year is not only the aim 
and object, but definitely the achievement, of the organ- 
izers of the South London Gas Exhibit, whose display is 
one of the finest in the third annual South London Exhi- 
bition being held at the Crystal Palace from March 8 to 18. 
The advent for the first time of electricity to the Exhibition 
is accompanied by a gas display, which, good as the pre- 
vious displays undoubtedly were, far surpasses former 
efforts. 

The stand, which, 


‘ Bigger and Better ”’ 


in addition to being the most striking 
in the Exhibition, is probably one of the largest, was 
executed throughout in plaster and erected by the South 
Suburban Gas Company to the design of the South Metro 
politan Company’s Architect, Mr. Prior, and, rectangular 
in shape, it 1s ‘* stepped ’’ down from one end to the other 
in the form of a miniature theatre which seats 120 persons. 
In this theatre the public watch the cookery demonstra- 
tions carried on practically continuously on the stage at 
the Areva end, every member of the audience thus being 
enabled to obtain a perfect view of the proceedings, while 
the Lady Demonstrator’s remarks are amplified by loud- 
speakers, which render her quite audible in all parts of 
the stand. During the short intervals between the cookery 
demonstrations, lightning sketches, both amusing and 
practical, relating to gas subjects, are carried out dexter- 
ously in crayons by a demonstration artist. 
EFFECTIVE LIGHTING. 

The lighting of the stand is particularly effective, being 
carried out on the indirect principle round the four walls, 
with floodlighting at night concentrated on the interior of 
the stand, thus throwing into relief all that is to be seen 
within. This is certainly a very practical method of flood- 
lighting and has much to recommend it in comparison with 
the perhaps more usual method of floodlighting the outside 
structure of the stand. In any case, the results are de 
finitely attractive. 

A wide range of gas appliances are arranged round the 
walls of the stand, both inside and out, while the upper 
end behind the seats is covered over and forms an informa- 
tion bureau, illuminated by indirect lighting. Two attrac- 
tive fireplace settings are situated in this section, one of 
these being the ‘‘ Metro’’ inset grate, with chromium 
plated reflector and knobs, bronze pilasters and fender—a 
fire suitable for fixing on a hearth or on the bottom grate 
of almost any slow-combustion fireplace. Coloured finishes 
are the order of the day for almost every appliance on the 
stand, an extensive variety of pleasing ‘* Sunsheen ”’ 
shades being displayed. 

The ‘‘ Lumetro ”’ gas fire is worthy of note, being an 
attractive representation of a glowing solid-fuel fire, with 
flames flickering through a sparkling incandescent fuel bed 
which is composed of small irregularly-shaped pieces of fuel 
arranged in a firebrick setting. The fire is fitted with two 
gas burners controlled by a combination cock. Gas is first 
supplied to the bunsen burner, heating the firebrick and 
fuel to a state of incandescence, the radiation emitted pro- 
ducing warmth in the same way as any other modern gas 
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fire with high radiation efficiency. When the fuel bed is 
thoroughly incandescent, gas can be supplied to the 
luminous burner by the simple action of advancing the key 
of the combination cock. The gas then ignites and burns 
brightly through and over the fuel bed. The bunsen 
burner is stated to consume, in the case of the 6-burner fire, 
one-sixth of a therm per hour, and the luminous burner a 
maximum of one-thirtieth of a therm per hour, at a pressure 
of 25/10ths water gauge. There is a slight loss of overall 
efficiency when the luminous burner is turned on, but this 
is more than compe nsated for by the lively appearance of 
the fire and the improved quality of the radiation. The 

















wide and 7} in. deep, 


fire measures 23 in. high by 19 in. 
with a height to the top of the flue of 19% in. 
Two New F.vueress Heaters. 

Particular mention must be made of two attractive flue- 
less heaters shown on the stand, which have only recently 
come on the market, and whose general appearance and 
efficiency render them valuable additions to the already 
wide range of gas heating appliances. 

The ‘‘ Metro ”’ panel heater is a very pleasing app: iratus 
in a green finish with a black high-temperature panel in 
the front and red frosted glass before the five pierced 
steatite burners, which consume about 8 c.ft. of gas per 
hour. A high degree of warmth is emitted from the panel 
and from the exhaust air ports, which are situated on 
either side about half way up. The apparatus is designed 
variously to stand on the ground, on feet, or be affixed to 
brackets on the wall. 

Also very attractive is the Parkinson ‘‘ Cabinette ’’ heater 
in old gold finish, which works at a lower temperature, 
but is none the less efficient. The pleasing design of this 









appliance would 
scheme. 

Switch controlled lighting is demonstrated on the stand, 
together with hand-level recessed wall cocks for controlling 
gas fires. Appropriate slogans adorn the walls and 
draw attention to the many phases of domestic gas service. 
The Companies’ stand is to remain up over Easter, 


certainly enhance any interior decoration 


gas 
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Further Vie f 
Gas Exhibit at the South 
London Exhibition. 


it will provide valuable publicity for the Gas Industry in 
the presence of the many thousands of people who always 
visit the Crystal Palace during this holiday period. 

Included in the exhibition are three model houses of 
varying styles, and in each of these the Gas Companies are 
showing gas cookers and fires in suitable settings, with a 
view to demonstrating the important part gas can play in 
the running of the small modern house. One of these 
houses is floodlighted night by Sugg’s 10 and 6 burner 
floodlighting units placed in the corners of the beautifully 
laid out model garden surrounding the building, the units 
being skilfully hidden in the foliage so as to be almost un 
noticeable. The public’s attention is nevertheless directed 
to the fact that the floodlighting is carried out by gas. 


Further Exhibitors. 


Among other firms displaying at the — London Ex 
hibition are Messrs. Clarkhills, Ltd., of 31, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, S.W. 1, who show a number of their gas water 
heaters, pemeer up and in working order. 

The Clarkhill ** Vauxhall ”’ is thermostatically-controlled 

as are all Clarkhill water heaters—storing two gallons of 
hot water. It is suitable for fitting over sinks or hand 
basins and is attractively finished in hard white cellulose 
paint, the fittings being heavily nickelled or chromium 
plated. It takes up very iittle room, being only 16 in. high 
and 9 in. in diameter. An important feature of the 
** Vauxhall *’ heater is the special tap which provides hot 
water from the heater, cold water (which is suitable for 
ee if required), or a mixture of both, thus saving the 


‘ost of any taps. The inner cylinder is made of stout 
precede copper, a finish suitable for both hard and soft 
water, 
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The Clarkhill 
machine made entirely of copper 
signed for easy maintenance, being recommended foi 
situations where the points to be served are far from the 
machine, or where more than three hot taps are required. 


* Standard ”’ heater is a_ strong 


and specially ce 


water 


brass, 


It is made in four different sizes, varying from 3 gallons 
to 54 gallons per minute. The outside of the heater is 
finished in oxydized copper with nickel plated valves, but 
it can also be obtained all chromium plated or with a 


light cream enamelled body and chromium plated valves, 
or in any other colour to suit individual decorative se -hemes. 

Another popular Clarkhill model is the ‘‘ Minor,”’ which 
has an output of 3 gallons of water per minute raised to 


10° F., or a correspondingly smaller flow with a higher 
rise in temperature. 
Messrs. Halliday Boilers, Ltd., of Saxon Road, S.E. 25, 


boilers, which are sup 
finishes produced by the 
Donald Macpherson & Co., 


are showing examples of their gas 
plied in a variety of attractive 
* Foochow ”’ process by Messrs. 
Ltd. 

Also shown on this stand is the ‘* Corinth ”’ 
radiator, which has been rned to provide heat and 
~ By using an incandescent mantle on a burner of 
60 c. light is obtained for illuminating halls and corri 
dors, o the same time providing sufficient heat to produce 
a comfortable temperature. 


luminous 
de sig 
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Midland Association of Gas Engineers & Managers 


Presidential Address of Mr. T. H. Poulson, of Stafford 


On Thursday last the Annual General Meeting of the 
Association took place in the Grand Hotel, Birmingham; 
the chair at the outset of the proceedings being occupied by 
Mr. E. B. Tomlinson, of Birmingham, the outgoing Presi- 
dent, and subsequently by the new President, Mr. T. H. 
PouLson, Engineer, Manager, and Secretary of the Stafford 
Corporation Gas Department. 

The minutes of the 7. meeting having been read by 
the Hon. Secretary (Mr. S. J. Sadler, of Solihull), a hearty 
welcome was extended a. Councillor Owen, Chairman of 
the Stafford Corporation Gas Committee, to Mr. George 
Dixon, of Nottingham, the President of Nee Manchester 
Association of Gas Engineers; and to Mr. Hovey, the 
President of the North of England Gas as rs’ Associa- 
tion. These gentlemen expressed their pleasure at being 
present. 

The adoption of the annual report and accounts was 
moved by the PRESIDENT, who remarked that there was 
little in them to which there was any special need to refer. 
It was very gratifying to note the large number of students 
who attended the meeting last October to receive certi- 
ficates in the Higher Grade Gas Examinations. They must 
all realize the significance of these juniors showing the 
interest they did in the work of the Industry. 

Mr. C. M. D. Betton (Shrewsbury) seconded the motion, 
which was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. F. C. Briccs (Dudley), the Chairman, next presented 
the report of the Midland Commercial Gas Association, and 
in doing so paid a sincere tribute to the value of the work 
of the Hon. Secretary, Mr. R. S. Ramsden, of Leamington. 
The average attendance at the meetings, he said, showed a 
substantial increase. Matters in which all were interested 
had been discussed in the ordinary way, and in addition to 
these they had made a new departure in that they had one 
special subject chosen for discussion at each meeting 
something of real commercial value. This innovation had 
been much appreciated, and it had been agreed that a full 
report of one discussion should be included in the Associa- 
tion’s annual report. Those who received this report would 
get 10s. 6d. worth value from that alone. They had been 
disc:1ssing the question of coke with other Associations; and 
although they had not been able to arrive at a definite 
scheme, they felt that they had acted as a ** League of 


Nations ’’ in exercising moral suasion, and so had accom 
plished a certain amount of good. A case of ** invasion 
into one area had been definitely stopped. He was not 


going to appeal for a bigger membership, but those who 
were not in the Commercial Associ: ition just did not know 
what they were missing. To the younger engineers he 
would say that the information gleaned was invaluable; 
while the older members would find the new ideas arising 
out of these discussions very valuable. 

While moving the adoption of this report, Mr. Briggs 
said he would take the opportunity of submitting also the 
Midland District Education Committee, of 
which he is also Chairman. This Committee reer to 
function, but its duties now were very light, because with 
the revision of the rules the work had become more auto- 
matic. It was, however, invaluable to those who wished to 
take the examinations, and it was very much appreciated. 
He would, therefore, ask those members who were ap- 
pointed to that Committee to do their utmost to attend the 
few meetings which were now helk 

The PRESIDENT, seconding the adoption of the reports, 
remarked that they were very grateful to Mr. Briggs for 
the enthusiasm and the energy he put into all the work he 
did for these organizations. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Poulson was appointed representative of the Associa- 
tion on the Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers, and 


report of the 


the following were elected to represent the Association on 
the Midland District Education Committee: Messrs. T. H. 
Poulson, R. S. Ramsden, -F. C. Briggs, ‘and W. a he 
Cranmer. 

New MEMBERS. 


rhe following additions were made to the membership 
roll : 

Mr. Geo. Dixon, Nottingham. 

Mr. R. H. McGregor, Coalville. 

Mr. G. P. Mitchell, Worcester. 


ALTERATION OF RULES. 


The following alterations to Rules 1, 2, and 13 were then 
submitted. 


1.—That this Association shall 
Honorary Members. : 
(1) Members.—Every candidate at the time of his appli- 
cation for election shall be: 
(a) ie Engineer or Manager of a Gas Undertaking; 

or, (b) A Deputy Engineer or Superintendent in Charge of 

a Gas-Works making not less than 500 million c.{t. 
of gas per annum; 

or, (c) A person qualified in the opinion of the Committee to 

assist in promoting the objects of the Association by 
reason of his professional knowledge or experience, 
and who shall not be engaged with any trading or 
manufacturing firm, except where such applicant for 
Membership has already been accepted a Member of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers. 

(2) Honorary Members.—A person who has formerly 
qualified as a Member, but who has retired from active 
management. 

The election to be at the discretion of the Com- 
mittee, and subject to confirmation at the next General 
Meeting of the Members. 

.—That the affairs of the Association shall be managed by a 
Committee, which shall consist of a President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, four immediate Past-Presidents, Hon. Treasurer, Hon. 
Secretary, and nine Members, any four of the foregoing 
to form a quorum. The Pre sidents and Honorary Secre- 
taries, for the time being, of the Midland Commercial and 
Midland Junior Gas Associations to be ex-officio mem 
bers of the Committee. 

13.—The Annual Subscriptions to be paid by each Member 
having control of a works making under 50 million c.ft. 
of gas per year shall be 15s., and for all other Members 

£1 5s., payable in advance on the Ist of January each 
year, 2s. 6d. of the subscription to be credited to the 

Emergency Fund. 


consist of Members and 


The PrestpENT said, with regard to Rule 1, that many of 
the other District Associations had been Ho Don se candi- 
dates who had been elected members of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers, and their own Association were losing one 
or two members owing to the fact that they were engaged in 
business. This was the main reason of the alteration, but 
it had also given an opportunity of making the Rules a 
little clearer. As to Rule 2, they desired to enjoy the privi- 
lege of electing the President and Hon. Secretary for the 
time being of the Midland Commercial Gas Association, in 
addition to the President and Hon. Secretary of the Midland 
Junior Gas Association, to be ea-officio members of the 
Committee. The only modification to Rule 13 was to in- 
crease the subscription of members of the Association who 
had an annual make of 50 million c.ft. of gas and over. It 
was not proposed to increase the subscription of those 
whose make was under 50 millions. The Association were 
unfortunately running away with their balance, and it must 
be remembered that, for the subscription, the members had 
a book valued at 10s. 6d., and that out of the remainder 
2s. 6d. went to the Emergency Fund. There was also pay- 
ment to be made for the rooms they used for meetings, 
postages, and other expenses. No doubt the Committee 
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would be only too pleased to consider a further revision of 
the subscription rates when the balance available might 
allow of it. It was proposed that the increase indicated 
should start from last January. The modifications had 
been drawn up and submitted strictly in accordance with 
the rules. 

Mr. BricGs questioned whether it was wise to state de 
finitely in the Rules that 2s. 6d. of the subscription was to 
be credited to the Emergency Fund. They should take 
into account the size of the fund, and the smallness of the 
demands made upon it. 

The Presipent replied that this point had been debated. 
As a matter of fact, they had been extraordinarily for- 
Lunate in the demands made upon the fund. 

It was realized that the fund had been growing, but even 
so it had not been felt desirable to make any alteration in 
the arrangements. 

On being put to the meeting, 
were unanimously agreed to. 


the alterations in the Rules 


THe New PRESIDENT. 

The PRESIDENT, asking Mr. Poulson to take the chair as 
President for the coming twelve months, said he had known 
him for many years, and recalled the Presidential Address 
on piling which he had delivered to the Midland Junior 
Gas Association in 1918. That address had been referred to 














THE PRESIDENT, 


r. H. POULSON, Stafford 


Mr. Poulson received his mechanical training in the workshorgs of 
Messrs. W. G. Bagnall, Ltd., Locomotive Engineers, Stafford, and 
his training as a Gas Engineer at the Stafford Corporation Gas 
Department under Mr. Hubert Pooley Mr. Poulson was appointed 
(Assistant Manager to the Cannock, Hednesford, and District Gas 
Company, and later as Technical Assistant to the Nelson Corpora 
tion Gas Department. In 1914—on the death of his father, who had 
veen Works Superintendent for 29 years—Mr. Poulson returned to 
Stafford to succeed him in that position, and was appointed Engi 
neer and Manager of the Undertaking in 1921 Mr. Poulson is an 
\ssociate Member of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers and 
a Fellow of the Chemical Society 


on many occasions since. As Gas Engineer at Stafford, 
Mr. Poulson occupied a very important office. He had 
increased the number of his consumers in the last six years 
by over one-sixth, which was very gratifying. They had 
in him a man who had always done his utmost for the 
Industry generally, as well as for his own Corporation; and 
he was invariably willing to help others. 

Mr. PouLson was received with applause when he took 
the chair and offered the thanks of the Association to Mr. 
Tomlinson for the excellent manner in which he had carried 
out the duties of President during his year of office. Mr. 
Tomlinson combined with his great ability as a gas en- 
gineer, a remarkable willingness to assist others, and 
especially the junior members of the profession. Mr. 
Tomlinson was, indeed, a man of sterling on and those 
who knew him had learned to love him. On behalf of the 
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members, it was his pleasure to hand to Mr. Tomlinson th 
Past-President’s Medal, as a memento of his year of office; 
and he hoped he might be spared for many years to wear it. 
Mr. TomLinson, returning thanks, said it had been 
great pleasure to become more closely associated with th: 
members of the Association. He had much enjoyed hi 
vear of office, throughout which he had received unstinted 
kindness. . 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By T. H. Poutson, Stafford. 


I greatly appreciate the honour of being elected Presi 
dent of this important Association, the high traditions of 
which it will be my earnest endeavour to maintain. | 
assure you I shall also do my utmost to discharge th: 
duties of my Office in a manner worthy of the great trust 
that has been reposed in me. 

In this address I propose, first of all, to refer to certain 
parts of the gas-works with which I am connected. No 
doubt some of the difficulties presented by the particulan 
site are unique, but it is thought that the measures taken 
to deal with them may prove of general interest. 

Stafford Gas-Works is bounded for a distance of 175 
yards on the west by the River Sowe. No doubt this riven 
has shifted its bed several times, and until comparativel) 
recently it was fringed by a consider: ible area of low-lying, 
swampy marsh land. 

The sub-soil consists of water-logged clay, fine black 
sand, peat, gr: vel, and running sand and clay, all in vary 
ing thicknesses. It will be thus realized that the ground 
is far from being ideal for supporting the heavy plant re 
quired in a modern gas-works. 

In a test hole made on the site of the vertical retort 
installation the strata were as follows: 


Filling material 6 6 


Water-logged clay 

Fine black sand I ) 

Peat U 

Gravel . I 9 

Running sand 12 o 
Total 25 9 


In this instance, water was found at a depth of 7 ft. 
below ground level. In other portions of the works, and 
after heavy rain, water may be found at a depth of 3 ft. 

l'ests made for the purpose of ascertaining the weight 
carrying capacity of the ground on another portion of the 
works showed that: 


(1) At a depth of 8 = with a load of 1 ton per sq. 

subsidence of 1} in. occurred in three days. 

(2) At 4 ft., with a oa id of 10 ewt. per sq. ft., a sub 

sidence of 3 in. occurred in the same period. 

(3) At 2 ft., with a load of 10 ewt. per sq. ft., 

sidence occurred in five days. 

It will be realized, therefore, that the filling-in material 
will carry a greater load than the virgin soil, and that the 
safe load on the filling-in material is only a few hundred 
weights per sq. ft. 

Conditions for obtaining reliable foundations are ad- 
versely affected by the varying heights of the adjoining 
river, which, after heavy rain, rises several feet above 
normal, water-logging the foundations and disturbing the 
nature and position of the sub-soil. While the flood is sub 
siding the sub-soil is drawn from the foundations by the 
water towards, and into, the river. Consequently, most of 
the buildings lean towards the river. 

The following will illustrate the damage caused by sub 
sidence : 

Thirty-five years ago the guide-framing of a 170,000 c.ft. 
gasholder was converted to Pease’s wire rope system of 
guiding, because the former oo | often became de 
fective through the subsidence of the brick tank. Twenty 
years later, the tank became oval in shape, causing the 
concrete coping to tear the sheeting of the outer lift quite 
extensively in two places. As satisfactory repairs could 
not be effected without considerable outlay the holder was 
abandoned. 

Eleven years ago, the whole of the old purifying installa 
tion, consisting of ten purifiers, had to be disbanded, as 
subsidence had caused the bottom plates to crack badly. 
Needless to say, the new purifiers were erected on a better 
site. 

In November last, an 18-in. underground by-pass valve 
cracked across the body. A new valve was obtained and 
fixed immediately, and the threz aed interference with 
the gas supply was averted. 

In an endeavour to prevent subsidence, the driving of 
piles has been resorted to, in fact the works has been buil! 
on piles of various types. 

In the older portion, pitch pine piles were used. Some of 
these were 10 in. and others 12 in. square, the length vary 


ae 


no sub 
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ing from 26 to over 50 ft. 


In the newer portions, pre-cast 
reinforced concrete piles 


were used; these were 12 In. 
square, and from 26 to 37 ft. in length. Stewarts ‘‘ cast in 
place "’ concrete piles were also used; these were 16 in. in 
diameter and from 42 to 55 ft. in le ngth. In this system a 
steel tube, having in this case an internal diameter of 
14 in. and fitted with loose pointed shoe, is driven into the 
ground to refusal point. The tube is then filled with con- 
crete, and withdrawn immediately, leaving behind in the 
ground a column of concrete which constitutes the pile. 
All these piles having been driven, the tops are braced to- 
gether by beams made of the same material as the piles. 
From these beams, the ordinary foundation work is com- 
menced, 

Little or no subsidence has been observed in structures 
erected on piles subjected to the following load per pile: 


Pitch pine, 12 in. square, length 53 ft , ‘ 6 tons 
Pre-cast reinforced concrete, 12 in. square, length 37 ft. 37 
Stewarts tube system, 16 in. diameter, length 55 ft ‘ 33 


[t may be of interest to record that sixty pre-cast re- 
inforced concrete piles were used in the found: ation of four 
settings of Glover-West vertical retorts; six for the coke 
storage bunkers; and a further six for the future extension 
of coke plant. The approximate cost of 12 in. square pre- 
cast reinforced concrete piles was 12s. per foot; the cost of 
driving was 4s. per foot. 

It is beyond the scope of this address to give further 
- tails of pile foundations, a subject which I have found to 
be full of absorbing interest. 

In passing, it may be of interest to mention that ap- 
paratus can be obtained by means of which a sample of the 
sub-soil may be taken from the ground at any pre- 
determined depth up to 400 ft. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF VERTICAL RETORT INSTALLATION. 

The Glover-West vertical retort installation was put into 
operation in the year 1919. It consisted of four settings of 
eight retorts, each 33 in. by 10 in. by 21 ft. long. The 
productive capacity was 1,200,000 c.ft. per day. 

By 1923 one setting of retorts became due for renewal. 
About this time the new steaming chamber—or “ bell 
bottom *’ type of retort—had been brought into operation 
elsewhere, and as our output of gas was increasing, the 
question arose whether to re-set or to reconstruct to the 
newer type. Reconstruction was decided upon, for thereby 
a greater thermal yield per ton of coal would be obtained 
and the capacity of the settings would be increased from 

260,060 to 2,000,000 c.ft. of gas per day. 

"The reconstruction had to be carried out gradually, and 
was spread over a period of three years, owing to other 
carbonizing plant not being available. 

Retorts 33 in. by 10 in. by 25 long were installed, 
necesitating the raising of Alar Ben coal hoppers, plat- 
forms, offtake mains, &c., a distance of 4 ft. 

When the second setting was demolished prior to recon- 
struction in 1924, the space provided an opportunity for 
lifting a horizontal waste-heat boiler to the height of the 
charging platform, and lowering two small vertical waste- 
heat boilers which were being dispensed with. 

The following year the remaining two settings were de- 
molished, another waste-heat boiler installed, and the 
settings rebuilt. 

The estimated cost of renewing the existing small retorts 

was ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° . . ° . £5,600 


The costs of reconstruction were 


Four settings of retorts £16,000 
One additional retort house governor 350 


£16,350 


It will thus be seen that at a cost of £10,750 over the 
cost of renewing, our carbonizing plant was made capable 
of producing an additional 800,000 c.ft. of gas per day. 

It was foreseen that the existing retort house governor 
would not be large enough to pass the extra quantity of 
gas that would be produced; therefore an additional 
governor, with offtake, was fixed at the far end of the foul 
main. The foul main was cut and a valve inserted, thus 
enabling the gas from two settings to be taken through 
either governor. 


Waste-Heat Bolters. 
The cost of the two waste-heat boilers, with pumps, flues, 


&e., was £4239. These were of the fire-tube type, 18 ft. 
long by 5 ft. diameter, each having an evaporative capacity 


of 2500 Ibs. of steam per hour from and at 212° F. 

These boilers are worked for three months alternately, 
and, up to the present time, no trouble has been experi- 
enced with the tubes. 

The tubes of one of the superheaters were examined re- 
cently, the Insurance Company reporting as follows : 

‘© Odd tubes were slightly indented under hammer 
test. One of these was withdrawn and cut up. The 
general thickness is 9 I.S.W.G., with one place in U 
bend at 10. The original thickness was 8 I.S.W.G.”’ 
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boilers have been installed a saving of 
annum has been effected in the cost of steam- 


Since the larger 
£1100 per 
raising. 


CoaL ELEVATING APPARATUS. 


After fourteen years continuous daily use—during which 
time 250,000 tons of coal hi uve been handled and no break- 
down has occurred—the 25-ton per hour gravity buckei 
elevator conveyor is now being replaced. It is a tribute 
to the excellence of British materials and craftsmanship 
that the period of usefulness of this conveyor has extended 
so long. The 5 oye spent on repairs has been negligible, 
in spite of the fact that the major portion is always ex- 
posed to the weather. 

The replacement conveyor, which is being fitted with an 
automatic forced lubrication apparatus and hardened steel 
bushes instead of cast-malleable ones, will, I believe, have 
even longer life. 


CoKE ELEVATING AND SCREENING PLANT. 


This plant was erected thirteen years ago. The octagonal 
rotating screen, made of ,<-in. mild-steel perforated plates, 
was renewed after screening—more or less efficiently 
47,000 tons of coke. 

This screen has now been replaced by one of the recipro 
cating type, and while it is at present too early to judge 
the wearing qualities, better screening is being obtained 
with much less breakage of coke and power-consumption. 


AMMONIACAL LIQUOR DISPOSAL. 


For upwards of two years a little more than one-third of 
our ammoniacal liquor has been destroyed by evaporation 
on the bars of the producer step grates of the vertical 
retorts. Some 30 gallons per hour is supplied to each pro 
ducer—15 gallons is evaporated, while the surplus is col 
lected in a tank fixed below ground level, from which it is 
pumped again to the overhead feed tank. 

The crude liquor contains about 1‘, free and 0°5% fixed 
ammonia, while its O/A value is 1500 to 1600 parts per 
100,000. 

The liquor which has been over the grate bars contains 
about 0°5% free and rather more than 1%, of fixed am- 
monia, a small quantity of phenol, and a trace of 
ammonium sulphide. The O/A figure is increased to 
1600 to 1700 parts per 100,000. 

The destruction of the liquor in this manner has resulted 
in decreasing the make of sulphate of ammonia from 224 
tons to 103 tons per annum. 


EXTRACT FROM ANALYSIS QF ACCOUNTS. 


Having described the reconstruction and the component 
parts of the vertical retort installation, it may be fitting to 
include an extract from the Analysis of the Accounts for 
the year ended March 31, 1932: 


Coal carbonized . 17 299 tons 

Coal gas made 334,838,000 c. ft 

C W.G. made eo Sky Nil 

Declared calorific value 440 B.th.U. per c.ft 
Per ton of coal 


Gas made 19 934 c.ft 87°7 therms 
Gas sold 18,491 c.ft.=81°3 therms 
Coke sold 7°72 cwt. 
lar made ‘ 19 72 gallons 
Ammonium sulphate . 13°29 Ibs. 
Net proceeds of residuals on cost of 

oe FOL “e tela YS 46°2% 


The coals carbonized have generally been Midland coals 
giving a comparatively low vield of coke per ton but work 
ing fairly rapidly through the retorts. 


DE-GREASING PLANT. 


For cooker reconditioning we have installed a trichlor- 
ethylene de-greaser. Cooker parts are now given a bath in 
trichlorethylene vapour. The grease is dissolved in the 
vapour and collected in the base of the apparatus. Our 
employees find that this is a more cleanly and far less dis- 
agreeable process than the old method of steeping the parts 
in caustic soda solution. I must, however, mention that in 
the case of enamelled lining plates , on whic h grease is often 
hard or semi-carbonized, the trichlorethylene method is 
not very successful, and so, for these, the caustic soda 
method has still to be employed. 

Essentially, the de-greaser consists of a galvanized sheet- 
steel tank which contains in its base a few gallons of 
trichlorethylene in which is immersed steam coil. The 
cooker parts are placed in a wire container in the ap- 
paratus, and steam at low pressure is then applied. The 
steam causes the resulting vapour—which is heavier than 
air—to fill the tank to just above the top of the cooker 


parts. At this level water-cooling coils placed round the 
inside of the tank prevent the vapour from rising and 
overflowing. 


The apparatus has a total capacity of 40°5 c.ft., and 
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occupies a floor space of 11} sq. ft. It replaces four caustic 
soda tanks which formerly occupied a floor space of 32 
sq. ft. 

[It is found that in eight hours the plant will deal with 
twice the number of cookers as were dealt with by the 
caustic soda tanks, when the immersion period was 24 
hours. The apparatus takes two sets of cooker parts, 
which are de-greased in 35 to 40 minutes, and washed im- 
mediately afterwards in the ever-ready hot water supplied 
by the cooling coils. 

The labour cost for dismantling, cleaning, and _ re- 
assembling the cookers is, of course, about the same as 
with the caustic soda process. The cost of trichlorethylene 
is about 10d. per cooker against 34d. for caustic soda. 


COKE SALES. 


I consider that the highly important and unstable coke 
market calls for far greater attention from the Gas In 
dustry than it generally receives. I call it unstable be 
cause we all experience times of excessive and short stocks. 
Highly important it certainly is because approximately 

million tons of coke are available for sale annually from 
the various gas-works in the United Kingdom, while the 
demand is capable of being increased to an even greater 
figure. 

The competition from oven coke is becoming keener year 
by year. It must be admitted that the producers of fur 
nace coke have enormous advantages so far as transport 
charges are concerned, and this advantage is being pressed 
to the uttermost in certain districts. 

In a paper presented by Mr. A. Mott, M.Sc., F.L.C., 
to the Midland Section of the Coke Oven Managers’ As 
sociation at Sheffield on Oct. 14 last, it was stated that 
**the amount of oven coke produced annually was 13 
million tons. The amount used for domestic purposes, 
after starting from negligible amounts before the war, rose 
during the war to considerable proportions, and had in 
creased since then, until now it accounted for something 
like 2 million tons per annum—a most encouraging figure.”’ 

This surely strikes a note of warning. 

The producers of oven coke, in the hope of securing a 
larger proportion of the sales effected, are exploring every 
avenue whereby their product may be improved. Are we, 
of the Gas Industry, doing likewise? Are we fostering the 
goodwill of our customers by studying their needs? Are 
we making a dustless product of suitable size—with a low 
water and ash content? Are we giving delivery at the 
most convenient time and in a manner suitable to in 
dividual requirements? Also, are we endeavouring to ex- 
tend our local markets by canvassing and other means of 
publicity? These are matters which should receive the 
earnest attention of everyone engaged in the Gas Industry. 

The fact that coke, next to gas, brings in our largest 
revenue, should be sufficient to spur us on to retain and 
enlarge our market. 

[t is quite true that many, and perhaps most, of the 
large gas undertakings have installed efficient plant for the 
preparation of suitable coke, but I am afraid that some 
smaller undertakings have not yet done so. Possibly this 
is due to the fact that few advertisements of suitable plant 
appear in the pages of the Technical Press. Generally the 
advertisements illustrate plant suitable only for large 
works. Yet, if the directing minds of smaller works 
realized the advantages of a good coke-grading plant that 
is complete with elevator and bunkers into which the dust 
and various sizes of coke may pass from the screen, they 
would have no hesitation in installing such plant. 

Some of the advantages of such a coke-grading plant are 
as follows: Handling costs are reduced, for the coke is 
elevated, screened, and graded in one operation. The 
loading of vehicles and sacks can be done quickly by simply 
pulling a lever, and this expeditious loading saves transport 
costs. Customers are satisfied because they can depend 
upon obtaining a regul: ar sized fuel. 

The latter point is of vital importance to many cus- 
tomers, and the knowledge that they can obtain a good 
quality fuel of uniform size, free from dust, in a short 
space of time, tends to increase their demand for the coke. 

Since installing our coke elevating and screening plant 
thirteen years ago a saving of £1000 per annum, or 2s. 9d. 
per ton, has been effected. In addition, considerable 
saving has accrued to coke merchants by the expeditious 
manner in which their vehicles are loaded. 

While it may be comforting to know that one has little 
coke stock on hand, I consider it bad policy for a gas- 
works to run the risk of losing regular customers by being 
unable to meet their requirements. I have known of large 
orders being lost through this cause, customers having had 
to resort to other fuel. 


THERMS PER CONSUMER. 


**Therms per Ton’”’ is a matter very often discussed, 
and rightly so, but how often do we discuss the equally, or 
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perhaps more, important matter of ‘‘ Therms per Con 


sumer ”’? 

The analyses of Municipal and Gas Companies’ Accounts 
repay careful study, and show a wide variation in the 
‘number of therms sold per consumer.’’ Among the 112 
Undertakings whose accounts are analyzed: 





8 undertakings sell 200 therms or more per consumer 
31 », 150 to 200 therms per consumer. 
59 I0Oo ,, 150 o° ” 
14 under 100 therms per consumer 
Ihe highest figure given is 26 
The lowest . 62 
The average } ; 139 


The disparity is surely too great, and a _ levelling-up 
would benefit our Industry. 

What is the cause of the disparity? It is quite true that 
three of the undertakings with a figure of over 200 therms 
per consumer are large centres where the industrial load 
has been steadily and scientifically built up during many 
years of patient research. Yet even these undertakings 
would not agree that they had reached finality in this 
matter of therms per consumer. 

The comparatively small difference in the price charged 
for gas does not appear to account for the disparity. Is 
not this figure greatly affected by the facilities offered to 
domestic consumers in obtaining apparatus in which gas 
may be used? My view is that apparatus on cheap hire 
terms is a greater incentive to these consumers inan a 
slightly lower price per therm. 

The reliability of gas appliances made to-day justifies a 
bold policy in loaning appliances on terms of low simple 
hire. I am satisfied that the simple hire system has effec 
tively assisted the Stafford Undertaking to reach the figure 
of 170 therms per consumer, and has been the means of 
consumers becoming more ‘* Gas-Minded.’ 

Permit me to illustrate my point by actual facts: 

In 1924, we commenced the hiring of good-class wash 
boilers at 2s. per quarter, the consumer paying an addi 
tional 15s. for cost of fixing. Since that time 159 boilers 
have been fixed, out of which the cost of 104 has 
been recovered by simple hire payments, and, in addition, 
they are still bringing in a revenue of 8s. per boiler per 
year. Not many quarters will have to elapse before the 
cost of the remaining boilers will have been recovered. 

During the same period, 280 similar boilers were fixed on 
three years’ hire purchase terms at the rate of 6s. 3d. per 
quarter, inclusive of fixing. 

While it would have been a better commercial proposi- 
tion to the consumer to have purchased a boiler on hire 
purchase terms, most of the 159 consumers were not in a 
position to pay the hire-purchase instalments, and there is 
ne doubt that if the facilities for simple hire had not been 
available, many of the boilers would not have been fixed. 

In addition to the profit made by the simple hire system, 
a large quantity of gas (on which a profit has been made) 
has been sold, and the boilers are sufficiently good for 
another four or five years’ service. Apart from the com 
mercial aspect, opportunities have been afforded to the 
poorer consumers to obtain these labour-saving appliances. 

I do not wish to bore you with this question of *‘ therms 
per consumer,”’ but I do suggest that it is a matter of the 
greatest importance to the Industry. Every effort should 
be made to get apparatus installed, if we wish to combat 
the competition which is daily becoming keener. 

Meruops ApopTep TO INCREASE SALES. 

At Stafford, gas is sold on a sliding-scale and according 
to quantity used, the price varying from 9°54d. to 5°22d. 
per therm. For many years, in spite of keen competition, 
the output of gas has been increased. The following are a 
few of the modest means by which our sales have been 
maintained : 


Consistent and considerable publicity in the local Press. 

The adoption in the principal shopping centre of com 
bined Offices and Showrooms through which consumers pass 
when paying accounts. 

Low prices for large quantities have induced manufac 
turers to use gas for industrial purposes. 

The adoption of low standard charges for fixing each type 
of domestic apparatus. 

The conversion of cooker hotplates from two to three 
boiling burners and grill. 

The supply of various sizes of storage water heaters, 
geysers, fires, &c., on simple hire terms. 

The free maintenance of all apparatus. 

The mechanism of prepayme nt meters is set sufficiently 
low to enable a rebate to be given. This rebate is often 
used by consumers to meet hire-purchase instalments of gas 
apparatus. 

Five lighting fittings, cooker, and a fire are supplied free 
of hire to each prepayment meter consumer. 


Gas LIGHTING. 


Recently, in a lecture to the Midland Junior Gas As 
sociation, Prof. F. W. Burstall, late Vice-Principal Bir 
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mingham University, stated that he had reverted to gas 
for illuminating his study, on account of its softer light 
which, he found, considerably reduced eye-strain. Such a 
statement by one so eminent and impartial cannot fail to 
be an encouragement to us in our efforts to retain the 
lighting load. 

I consider that sufficient publicity is not given to the 
superiority of gas lighting over every other artificial illu- 
minant. Its importance should, I think, be emphasized on 
every possible occasion, and perhaps even by a national 
campaign. Furthermore, I am of opinion that research 
work should be undertaken to devise a thoroughly satis- 
factory and reliable lighting fitment, complete with auto 
matic lighting arrangement. 

It must be remembered that the foundation of the Gas 
Industry was gas lighting, and surely the Industry is now 
sufficiently wealthy to provide funds for research into this 
vitally important subject. Intensive research should, I 
think, also be undertaken to extend the uses of gas in other 
directions. Twenty years ago the gas turbine was men- 
tioned as a possibility in this direction. At that time it 
was not practical because the metal of the component parts 
was unsuitable. Are suitable metals available to-day, and, 
if not, can they be provided by research? Or cannot means 
be found to reduce the temperature of the products of com- 
bustion after explosion, so that they can be dealt with 
without destroying the metallic parts of the machine? 

To maintain a research staff and laboratories would, of 
course, need a substantial annual sum, yet I feel that the 
day has arrived when the matter should receive earnest and 
sympathetic consideration. The time is with us when re- 
search should be considered as the first, or a very early, 
charge on the Gas Industry. A contribution of 2s. 6d. per 
million cubic feet of gas sold in the United Kingdom would 
provide a sum of £36,000 per annum. This sum should go 
some way towards meeting the requirements in_ this 
direction. 

The manufacturers of gas appliances have done yeoman 
service in bringing gas-consuming apparatus to a high state 
of efficiency and reliability. It is not too much to say 
that the Gas Industry would not have progressed so far 
had it not been for the energy displayed by appliance 
makers in inventing and constantly improving apparatus. 
While much has already been accomplished, yet there is 
still much more to be done. 

There is, I think, a definite need for apparatus for heat- 
ing small bathrooms, since, with the advent of the insu- 
lated storage heater, the heat formerly supplied by the hot 
water cylinder is not now available. It should be possible 
to devise a suitable panel heater or a fire which might be 
fixed to the wall and fitted with fuel having a high thera- 
peutic value. Further, is it too much to hope that in the 
near ietaoe a satisfactory flueless gas fire will be devise d? 

Improvements also in the operation of gas apparatus 
might well be conceived. Gas fires fitted with thermostatic 
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control valve operated by the room temperature would be 
a welcome improvement, while fires operated by distant 
control device would increase their popularity. It will be 
generally agreed that a portion of our lighting load has 
been lost to the switch. Is it not possible that for the 
same reason a portion of our heating load may be lost? 

I have faith that our great Industry will attain further 
greatness in supplying the needs of mankind if we are true 
to ourselves—if everyone connected with the Industry will 
do his utmost to improve the methods of manufacture, to 
devise additional gas-consuming apparatus, and to market 
the residuals in such a condition that they will be beyond 
reproach. 

In conclusion, I should like to pay a warm tribute to the 
Officers of the City of Birmingham Gas Department for 
their efforts in introducing gas for the propulsion of 
vehicles, to the Kettering Gas Company for the successful 
promotion of their Bill, and to the Junior Associations for 
the excellence of their members’ papers. 


Mr. TOMLINSON, proposing a hearty vote of thanks to the 
President for his address, remarked that Mr. Poulson had 
given them a great deal to think about, and if they studied 
carefully all he had said they would derive a great deal of 
encouragement. There was no doubt that to increase the 
therms per consumer would reduce the price of gas to an 
even greater extent than would an increase of a few therms 
per ton. 

Mr. T. F. E. Rueap (Birmingham) seconded the vote, 
and expressed his indebtedness to Mr. Poulson for his ex- 
tremely instructive address. 

The PreEsIpDENT, after acknowledging the vote, which was 
heartily accorded, called upon the Chairman of his Com- 
mittee to make an announcement. He remarked that the 
Vice-Chairman would also have been present, but that he 
was unable to leave Stafford. He took the opportunity of 
thanking his Chairman for the manner in which he had 
always backed up the Engineer and staff of the Stafford 
Gas-Works. Councillor Owen was a good friend to the Gas 
Industry, as were also the members of his Committee. 

Councillor Owen remarked that he had greatly ap 
preciated the address to which they had just listened. So 
far as he was concerned, as Chairman of the Stafford Gas 
Committee—and this applied to the Committee itself, and 
to the whole of the Corporation—the utmost confidence was 
reposed in their Gas Engineer. He asked the members of 
the Association to accept an invitation from the Gas Com- 
mittee and the Corporation of Stafford to hold their next 
meeting there, when he hoped the members would have in 
mind the points that had been raised in the address that 
afternoon. He gave them a hearty invitation to meet on 
May 25 in the Borough of Stafford. 





Oil from Coal 


Professor C. H. Lander, of the Engineering Department 
of the Imperial College of Science, London, lecturing on 
** Oil and Motor Spirit from Coal ”’ at the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute, stated that a type of oil had been ob- 
tained from coal for many years in the tar which was 
produced as a bye-product in both the gas and metal- 
lurgical coking industries. From both tar and gas, ben- 
zole, which was a particul: arly useful form of motor spirit, 
could be extracted. 

By carbonizing coal at lower temperatures than were 
used in gas-works larger quantities of tar of a nature more 
akin to natural petroleum could be obtained, but the 
amount in relation to the original coal used was still com- 
paratively small—say, about twenty gallons of liquid per 
ton. From this about one gallon and a half of motor spirit 
could be extracted and an additional 2 gallons of spirit 
could be obtained from the gas. The liquid products could, 
therefore, only form useful bye-products of a low carboni- 
zation process. The main product would be a particular 
form of coke which could be used on the domestic grate, 
as it lighted easily and gave a cheerful fire which many 
people preferred to the coal fire. 

Motor spirit formed by far the largest proportion of 
liquid fuel used in this country, our requirements at present 
amounting to about 1000 million gallons annually. 


Prof. Lander gave it as his opinion that low-temperature 
carbonization could take an important place as a means of 
reduc tion of domestic smoke, but, as operations increased 
in magnitude, a problem of the disposal of the heavier 
fractions of the tar would inevitably have to be faced. 
Both the motor spirit and the fuel oil obtained from tar 
could be prepared so that they had qualities in no way in- 
ferior to those possessed by the natural material, petro- 
leum. If a sufficiently high price could be maintaine d for the 
smokeless fuel made, the other products could compete in 
price with natural oils. By hydrogenation coal could be 
liquified and so made to produce much larger proportions 
of motor spirit, upwards of 160 gallons per ton. To do this, 
however, for every ton of coal treated an additional ton of 
coal would be necessary to carry out the process. 


Motor spirit could be made to sell, works, at about 
9d. per gallon, as against 3d. or 4d. which it cost at present 
when entering our ports. It would be seen it could not 
compete with petroleum spirit at present on an equal foot- 
ing, but it should be remembered there was import duty 
of 8d. per gallon applied to the imported material. 


If the whole of our requirements of motor spirit were made 
by hydrogenation, about 12 to 15 million tons of coal would 
be required. 
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Engineers 


Presidential Address of Mr. G. Dixon, Nottingham 


The Annual Meeting of the Manchester District Associa- 
tion of Gas Engineers was held at the Midland Hotel, Man- 
chester, on Friday, March 10, Mr. C. W. Warp, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. (Wakefield), presiding. 

Mr. William Edward Stephenson, Gas and Water En- 
vineer, Gas-Works, Audley, and Mr. F. C. Sylvester, En 
gineer and Manager, Gas-Works, Earlestown, were formally 
inducted members of the Association. 

rhe Annual Report and Statement of Accounts, showing 

balance in excess of that carried forward in the previous 
year, were unanimously approved and adopted, Mr. 
H. R. S. Wretiams (Altrincham) speaking in terms of ap- 
preciation of | economical manner in which the Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. J. Bridge) had conducted the affairs of the 
Association. 

The Report of the Yorkshire Commercial Section was 
submitted by Mr. C. 8S. Shapley (Leeds), who referred to the 
excellent result obtained by Mr. H. E. Bloor, Engineer, 
Manager, and Secretary of the York Undertaking, in flood 
lighting York Minster and its adjacent grounds by gas. It 
had proved to be an excellent advertisement of the merits 
of gas for such purposes, the effect being much better than 
could be obtained by e le -ctricity. 

Mr. H. R. S. WitiiaMs submitted the Report of the Man 
chester District Commercial Section, in which the Com 
mittee referred, with regret, to the loss by death of their 
esteemed colleague, Mr. R. H. Ginman, of Leek. 

[t was unanimously resolved that the sum of 10 guineas 
be granted to the Benevolent Fund of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers, several members, including Mr. R. E. 
Gibson, President of the Institution of Gas Engineers, and 
Mr. C. S. Shapley (Leeds), expressing the hope that at some 
future date it would be possible to support the fund even 
more generously. 

The meeting further unanimously resolved that Mr. G. 
Dixon, B.Eng., A.M.Inst.C.E. (Nottingham) be appointed 
the representative of the District Association on the Coun- 
cil of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 

Mr. W. Buckley (Manchester) and Mr. W. B. McLusky 
(Halifax) were unanimously appointed representatives of 
the District Association on the Councils of the Manchester 
ind Yorkshire Junior Gas Associations respectively. 

Mr. G. Dixon, B.Eng., A.M.Inst.C.E. (Nottingham) was 
then formally inducted as President of the Association. 

In taking the chair, Mr. Drxon referred to the excellent 
work done during the past year by Mr. Ward, and pre 
sented him: with the Medal of the retiring President. 

Mr. Warp suitably responded. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


By G. Drxon. Nottingham. 


As the thought which is uppermost in my mind, may I 
first express my thanks for the very great honour you have 
done me by adding my name to the list of very distinguished 
engineers who have occupied the Presidential Chair of this 
Association during the past 63 years. 

No greater honour can come to any man than that he 
should be elected by his professional friends in the district 
in which he has worked since he joined the Industry. 

It is with considerable pride that I record our satisfac- 
tion that this Association is honoured by the election of one 
of its members to the highest position the Gas Industry 
can offer, and in your name I extend our congratulations 
and best wishes to Mr. R. E. Gibson, the President of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers. 

Mr. T. H. Poulson—another member of this Association 
has brought further honour to us and is occupying the 
Presidential Chair of our sister Association in the Midland 
Area this year. 

In view of my removal from this immediate district to 
Nottingham the question of a suitable subject for my Presi- 
dential Address has given me some concern. 

Up to my taking office as Junior Vice-President I was 
associated with a new type of plant at Lancaster, 
and I had collected much information which I had hoped I 
would be able to communicate to you. Such plant is, how 
ever, not now under my control, and I therefore consider it 
better that any details of its working should be dealt with 
by those now responsible for it. 

Some special results obtained were submitted in a paper 


ette some eighteen months ago, and I hope it will be possi 
ble to have full details published at some later date by m 
successor. 

It is sufficient for me to note that the plant has justified 
all the preliminary uphill work that had to be given to it 
and that the results now being obtained are even better 
than those which I was able to report. 

My year at Nottingham has been spent in making mysel! 
acquainted with the changed conditions of a Midland cit) 
with regard to coals, markets, labour, and potential gas 
outlets; and we are now engaged upon general re-organiza 
tion in the light of modern practice in all branches of th« 
Department. 

I shall be grateful if you will here allow me to record my 
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Mr. Dixon served his apprenticeship tc general engineering with 
the Mersey Engine Works Company, Liverpool. From 1905-08 he 
took an Engineering Course at Liverpool University, and graduated 
B.Eng From 1908-10 he was articled to the late Isaac Carr, 
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Gas and Water Department, Widnes. Then he was a >pointed 
Chief Assistant to the late J. H. Crowther, Wallasey Gas and Water 
Department, a vost he occupied for seven years. During this period 
he was elected an Associate Member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers In 1919 he became Engineer and Manager to the 
Lancaster Corporation Gas Department, and carried out complete 
re-building and re-organization. In 1932 he was appointed Engi- 
neer and Manager to the Nottingham Corporation Gas Department 


deep appreciation of the welcome and assistance given to 
me by my brother engineers in my adopted area and 
especially by my predecessor, Mr. John Wilkinson. 

Under my changed circumstances I believe that the best 
course for me to adopt is to offer a few general criticisms 
and suggestions in the hope that they may prove of use in 
helping us to ensure that such experience and information 
as exists may be made available and that our Industry may 
progress as a team rather than as individual members. 


STaFF TRAINING. 


Perhaps the most notable change of the last few years 
has been the improvement in the personnel of the juniors 
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in our profession, but I am concerned with the fact that 
many chiefs still do not give them that degree of responsi- 
bility which is so necessary for their training and so helpful 
to the undertaking they serve. 

The highly scientific design of modern gas plants on 
the manufacturing and distribution sides both warrants 
and demands never-ceasing chemical and physical control, 
and it is surprising to find engineers with well-trained 
assistants on their staff who fail to hand over reasonable 
control and allow these juniors to fit themselves for the 
higher positions when opportunity arises. 

I do not attempt, of course, to absolve the juniors from 
some responsibility for this, but my personal observations 
in the past have led me to the conclusion that seniors can 
do much to help themselves and the Industry by giving 
more attention to this valuable work. I am prompted in 
these remarks by the fact that I count myself among the 
fortunate ones, having served during my early life 
two engineers of very different personalities, but both of 
whom gave ample opportunity to me for accepting re- 
sponsibility and gaining experience—both gentlemen giving 
credit for any work done correctly and forgiving any errors 
made—and I am grateful for my association with those two 
chiefs. 

EDUCATION SCHEME. 


I congratulate the Industry upon the success achieved 
by the Education Scheme, although I believe much can yet 
be done if District Committees would make a better en- 
deavour to gain touch with prospective students for ex- 
ternal courses and see that their educational programme 
is sound from the commencement of their studies. 

There is a tendency for these juniors to be left to the 
recommendation of local technical school he ads who group 
them into their own standard courses which in many cases 
are not fitted to the requirements of the Institution 
Education Committee. 

A system of mapping out approved subjects from the start 
would save much detail work of the District Committees 
by eliminating many applications for exemptions at a later 
stage. 

The greater care in the recruitment of men for the In- 
dustry and the number of very highly-trained technical 
men now available is most encouraging and ensures a high 
standard of technicians for the future. 

Our Industry is unique in its many ramifications and in 
increasing measure as progress is maintained must find 
rae sae for engineers, physicists, chemists, and fuel 
technologists, to name only the branches of the works side, 
who must work together in the closest co-operation. 

I heartily welcome the tendency for closer understanding 
between the Senior and Junior Associations, and I would 
pay a tribute to the high standard of the work of the 
Juniors and the value of their contributions to our techni- 
cal transactions. 

Works PRACTICE. 


In spite of all that has been written in the past, works 
practice still provides us with as many interesting problems 
as ever. 

When the ultimate balance-sheet is obtained equal claims 
may be made by the champions of each type of carbonizing 
plant horizontals, verticals, intermittent chambers, &c., 
and the choice is largely governed by local conditions such 
as available site, distance of coal supplies, local coke mar- 
ket, and quality of gas best suited to the area. 

In the daily clamour for higher thermal yield each plant 
is being designed to work at so high an efficiency as to 
require a degree of technical control not dreamed of a few 
vears ago, and I share the view that the desire for therms 
has necessitated temperatures which have outrun the physi- 
cal attainment of the refractory materials employed, so 
that maintenance costs are more than outweighing the 
benefits obtained. 

I would prefer to see a halt called and attention concen- 
trated upon the possibility of better yields being obtained 
by blending of coals or other modifications of practice now 
being investigated by fuel technologists of the Industry and 
the Fuel Research Board. 

The blending of coals has the greatest appeal to me 
because of the possibility of a much wider choice of fuels 
and the greatly improved quality of coke produced for the 
domestic market. 


COKE. 


Coke still forms our chief revenue-producing residual, 
but it is surprising to find undertakings who do little 
or nothing to ensure a satisfactory fuel or possess anything 
in the nature of a selling organization to deal with it. 

So much has been said on this ae in the past that I 
am reluctant to mention it here, but I am prompted to do 
so because of the conditions I found at Nottingham when I 
took over control twelve months ago. Our coke is pro- 
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duced from Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire coals, and 
proper care is taken in its production, sizing, screening, 
and marketing. Not only is there a good demand, but we 
are obliged to ration our customers outside the area, and 
we are refusing orders daily. 

The coke is made in vertical retorts and is of a very open 
and free burning nature, and my predecessor was able to 
build up such a demand as to create the present almost 
embarrassing position. 

For some years back I have given care to the production 
of.a good coke and appointed a representative to call upon 
customers to see that they were getting satisfaction. The 
results have been most encouraging. We have been able 
to rectify many cases of trouble due to the incorrect size of 
coke being aoe and the personal contacts made have 
brought us an amount of goodwill and ensured us a regular 
demand from local consumers. 

Tar. 

Tar still does not receive the consideration it deserves. 
This is generally due to the fact that most undertakings 
sell their tar crude to distillers, and they have not there- 
fore thought it worth their while to study the problem of 
its ultimate use. 

The very stringent tightening-up of all specifications for 
road tar has resulted in the produc tion of a product which 
is finding increasing favour with road authorities, and in 
order to maintain this quality I am in favour of all works, 
except those large enough to own efficient distillation 
plants and close chemical supervision, disposing of their tar 
to large distillers on a co-operative basis. 

There can be little doubt that the fight for road tar to 
become recognized at its full value has been made more 
difficult by the practice of some producer distillers supply- 
ing tar of varying and unsatisfactory quality without 
realizing the loss of goodwill to the tar industry generally 

caused by their very small quantity of inferior make. 

Whether individual members are distillers or not I 
would urge that they make themselves acquainted with the 
use of the finished product and take a close interest in its 
application in their own district. 

An opportunity presents itself—especially in municipal 
undertakings—of keeping a close personal contact with the 
highway engineers, and reports upon successes or failures 
of the material can be Consaatnbed directly to the 
distillers. 

It is true that many criticisms of the tar are often due to 
causes outside the scope of either the producer or distiller, 
but the personal contact obtained is invaluable and will do 
much to help the position of the Industry in the future. 

In this connection I would like to congratulate the 
founders of the British Road Tar Association—one of our 
national organizations which has more than justified its 
existence. As one who has had the privilege of seeing the 
inner workings of the Association I have been most en- 
couraged with the work they have been able to accomplish 
among distillers and users alike, and my only regret is that 
so much of this work has been done without the general 
body of members being made acquainted with it. 


COSTING. 


In these, competitive days I believe that one of our 
greatest needs is a standard method of costing so that a 
truly comparative analysis of all works can be made. 

Our present analysis published by the Technical Press 
invaluable-and excellent as it is—does not go far enough 
because individual works do not cost on the same basis. 

I have for years used the published tables for the purpose 
of finding out where my own undertaking is weaker than 
others and then trying to remedy any slackness. The re- 
sults have far more than repaid any trouble taken in the 
search, but I have often been misled by the costing sys- 
tems adopted in various works being incomparable. It 
would, I think, be possible for our National Association to 
devise and standardize a common costing basis which I 
believe would prove a means of assisting each works to 
check its own expenditure. 

If any member thinks that this subject is not worth while 
I would remind him that some undertakings invariably 
produce better results than others. A survey of the town’s 
size, activities, or other conditions does not always provide 
the solution, and there are often other reasons which are 
applicable to their own undertaking. 


INDUSTRIAL Gas. 


No subject in connection with our Industry has created 
such interest as the possible field for gas for industrial 
purposes. Economic conditions have demanded that in- 
dustrialists shall produce their goods of such a quality and 
at such a price as will enable them to compete in the 
keenest of markets, and one of the determining factors is 
efficient process work. 

Thanks to those pioneer undertakings who have done the 
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research work for us, it has been established that gaseous 
fuel can play a most important part, and there opens up to 
us opportunities of which we must be ready to take ad- 
vantage without delay. 

In common with other members I have been actively en- 

gaged on some of the problems in connection with this 
matter for the past twelve months, and I am satisfied that 
our most urgent need is for co-operation among ourselves 
and with the makers of the necessary appliances and 
furnaces. 

The most encouraging feature is the interest of industrial 
concerns in gas as a fuel, as evidenced by the willingness 
with which they are prepared to listen to our propositions. 

Works managers are now “‘ gas minded,’’ and business 
will result if we can demonstrate economic working. Gas 
authorities are often called upon to spend appreciable 
sums of money to m: Ne these demonstrations, and success 
is sometimes made more difficult by the fact that furnace 
makers have not paid as much attention to gas firing as it 
warrants. 

In making demonstrations one is conscious that many 
works are investigating the same problems and there is 
consequently much overlapping of work. Some clearing- 
house for information is urgently required, and we are 
greatly indebted to those undert ikings who have already 
established industrial laboratories for their generous offer 
of help. 

With the co-operation of the undertakings and the fur- 
nace makers I visualize a small industrial demonstration 
room established in every town and linked up with the 
larger towns for special work. Some of these demonstra- 
tion rooms could be established in conjunction with a local 
technical school where metal trades students could partici- 
pate in the experimental work. Results would be central- 
ized and be available for anyone interested. 

Such an organized chain of experimental centres would, 
I believe, do much to bring the claims of gas before all 
potential industrial users. 

Before leaving this subject I would like to urge the 
danger of delay in getting to work. The problems met 
with are difficult and varied. Let no member neglect the 
consideration of the matter until it is too late to do the 
preliminary experimental work. With the revival of trade 
and the releasing of money for re-organization of factories 
and works will come increasing competition from other 
types of fuel. 

Great as is the record of this Association, I would like us 
very carefully to consider whether the sphere of usefulness 
could be made more valuable, especially by the collating 
and spreading information relating to the many problems 
of. to-day. 

While I admit the urgency of the sales side has rather 
overshadowed other considerations, there is a deal of 
technical information required to enable us to get our costs 
down to such a figure as will enable us to procure the 
potential business, and I believe our Association could be 
the means of preventing a good deal of overlapping in 
individual research work by forming itself into a clearing- 
house for technical problems and communicating know- 
ledge at monthly meetings carefully organized so as to 
encourage those members from whom we hear little but 
who are able to give us most valuable information as the 
result of their own practical work. 

I have purposely been brief, because the problems before 
us are well known to you all. These problems are not for 
the academic technician or accountant alone. They are 
to be solved only by a determination and team spirit 
throughout the whole of the members of the Industry 
employers and employees alike—and the time for action is 
NOW. 


Let us see that each of us rises to his responsibility. 


—s 


‘factors to be considered. 


i. 2 
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Compressed Gas for Motor Vehicles. 


At the invitation of the Gas Committee of the Birming- 
ham Gas Department, members of the Midland Junior Gas 
Association visited the Windsor Street Gas-Works on 
Saturday, Feb. 18, where they saw town gas being used 
in an internal combustion engine for the propulsion of 
vehicles. 

The party were welcomed by Dr. C. M. Walter, Engi- 
neer-in-Charge of the Industrial Research Laboratories, 
who has pioneered this work in Birmingham. 

As a result of the tests carried out by the Industrial 
Research Laboratories of the Birmingham Gas Department 
on standard engines, a van belonging to the Undertaking, 
fitted with a 20-h.p. Austin engine, has been equipped with 
five standard steel cylinders, each 5 ft. 10 in. by 8 in., with 
a working pressure of 3000 Ibs. per sq. in., giving a total 
storage of 1750 c.ft., and full details of gas pressure control 
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Vores or THANKS. 


Mr. R. E. Grsson (Liverpool), President of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers, proposed that a hearty vote of thanks be a 
corded to Mr. Dixon for his address. He had a _ peculia: 
pleasure in proposing the vote of thanks because the new Presi 
dent was really a Liverpool man. He was born in Liverpool, 
educated in Liverpool, took his degree at the Liverpool Univer 
sity, and received his training on Merseyside. Personally, said 
Mr. Gibson, he was in full sympathy with regard to the views 
expressed in the address respecting coke sales and a standard 
method of costing. The published figures of gas BoM arens + st 
at the present day were really not comparable, because the; 
were based upon different systems of costing. He had tried, 
many times, to compare Liverpool results with those of other 
towns, and had been unable to do so in a thoroughly satisfac 
tory manner. This remark applied particularly to works costs. 
Furthermore, he considered that there was scope for great co 
operation in the Industry with respect to the possible uses of 
gas for indusirial purposes. As they were aware, there was a 
national movement on foot for dealing with the question, and 
it was hoped that. great results would be achieved in the future 
in that field of operations. 

Lieut.-Col. W. M. Carr (Stretford), in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said he was especially pleased to do so, because, in 
his early days, he was associated with Mr. Dixon as a fellow 
student. Throughout all the years which had elapsed since that 
period he had maintained the high opinion he held of him in 
his student days. In commenting upon the statements made in 
the address concerning the necessity for further consideration 
in regard to the distillation of tar and its subsequent use, Mr. 
Carr said that in Lancashire, where operations were conducted 
on what was termed a co-operative basis, it was felt that tar 
producers were not only selling their product to the distillers, 
but that they were, in fact, equally concerned with them in 
its distillation and marketing. He agreed with the views ex 
pressed by the President of the Institution of Gas Engineers 
respecting the enormous value of costing on a common basis, but 
he would suggest that it might not be possible to get down to 
a common denominator because there were so many local 
The situation in relation to coalfields, 
and particular residual markets existing in the vicinity of under 
takings, would, naturally, cause variations to occur in the all 
important figure of net cost of coal. Apart from the net cost 
of coal, other costs, such as repairs, maintenance, &c., would 
be a great help, particularly when considering different types of 
carbonizing plant and the cost of maintaining these different 
types. The question of industrial gas was one in which he 
was very much interested. Whatever central organization was 
set up for the distribution and collation of data with respect 
to industrial gas, the distribution of that information and the 
establishme *nt of demonstration rooms would be of no avail un 
iess gas undertakings themselves were prepared to develop in 
dustrial business. Many engineers said they had no industrial 
load, yet every town or district was more or less plentifully 
studded with garages, for instance, which were potential con 
sumers of industrial gas. Gas-heated appliances could be sold 
for the purpose of cleaning engine parts, and so on, and should 
be in every garage to-day. An interesting appliance of the 
kind was exhibited at Birmingham. 

Mr. J. Witkinson (formerly Gas Engineer, Not tingham) pro 
posed that a hearty vote of thanks be ce - to the Committee 
and Officers of the Association, and to Mr. J. Bridge (Elland) for 
their services during the past year. 

Mr. Tuomas Reynouips (Stockport) seconded the vote of 

thanks, which was carried unanimously. 
_ Mr. J. Bripce (Hon. Secretary of the Association), in respond 
ing to the vote of thanks, pointed out that the funds of the 
Association would not, at present, permit of an increased sub 
scription to the Benevolent Fund of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers. He made, however, a special appeal to all members 
to become subscribers to the Fund. If they would do so the 
amount available would be increased by from £20 to £40 per 
annum. He further stated that the me mbership of the Institu 
tion of Gas Engineers was 1467, whereas the number of sub 
scribers to the Benevolent Fund was only 821. During 1931 the 
number of cases assisted from the Fund was 21, and the amount 
expended £695, as compared with £595 in the previous year. 





and the method of automatically feeding it to the engine, 
and of the air-gas mixer, &c., were given. 

The vehicle has completed about 200 miles on the road 
and is giving every satisfaction. In a trial run it attained 
a speed of 55 miles per hour with a gross weight of just 
over 3 tons and a consumption of approximately 21 c.ft. 
per mile, ee wean with 12 miles per gallon on petrol—in 
town work over a period of three weeks the consumption 
averaged 22 c.ft. 

The compressing plant consists of a 4-stage Belliss & 
Morcom gas compressor with inter-coolers between each 
stage and an after-cooler after the final stage. 

The visitors spent an interesting afternoon and were also 
able to have a run in a passenger-carrying *bus which had 
been fitted up to run on town gas ready for the British In 
dustries Fair. 

A hearty vote of thanks was voiced by the President 
(Mr. F. A. C. Pykett, of Coventry). 
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NOTES ON PLANT 


Morris-Commercial Enterprise. 
Range of New Vehicles. 


Morris Commercial Cars, Ltd., have constructed an en- 
tirely new range of amply-powered 6-cylinder vehicles, 
which comprises 30-cwt., 2-ton, and 3-ton models. Produc- 
tion of these vehicles commenced on March 1 last. 

One of the most important features is that both normal 
and forward control types are offered in the 30-cwt. and 
2-ton short wheelbase models. The manufacturers envis- 
age that the trend of operator opinion is likely to gravitate 
towards the forward control models in view of the numer- 
ous advantages this class of vehicle offers, among which 
might be instanced the longer platform space, which en- 
ables the carrying of bulky loads up to the rated load 
capacity, the scientific distribution of the load, economy in 
garage space, and, finally, the ease with which mac chines of 
this nature can be manceuvred in traffic and confined areas. 

With an eye to impending legislation the firm have pro- 
duced a genuine 3-tonner having an unladen weight of less 
than 50-cwt., and which accordingly possesses the distinct 
advantage of being able to operate at the maximum per- 
mitted speed. It retails at a very low figure. 
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New Morris-Commercial. 


In designing the machines consideration has been given 
to the question of interchangeability of parts, and the per- 
centage of parts common throughout the whole range is 
very high. 

Notable points in the design of the vehicle are Lockheed 
hydraulic 4-wheel brakes, progressive rear springing; silent 
twin-top gearbox; fully floating rear axles on all models; 
12-volt lighting and starting set; finger tip controls; 
chromium plated radiators; roomy all-steel cab on normal 
control models, providing maximum of driver comfort and 
safety. 
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The Nellissen Gas Detector. 


This apparatus has been on the Continental market for 
some years past, and received the Ist Prize at the Com- 
petition held by the Mines Department of the Prussian 
Board of Trade in 1925. It is protected by numerous 
patents, and has rece -ntly been further improved. 

It is claimed that this gas detector, which was de -mon- 
strated to us last week, is able to indicate 0°3% of gas in 
air; it is unaffected by change of temperature, robust in 
construction, handy in size, and foolproof. 

The dimensions of the Nellissen gas detector are about 
3 in. diameter and 9 in. high, and the weight is only 53 lbs. 
It is fitted with a carrying strap for portable use. 

The principle on which the detector works is the law of 
diffusion of gases. The rate of infiltration of gas through 
a porous wall varies with the specific gravity of the gas. 
The infiltration of a light gas is more rapid th: an that of a 
heavy one, and in a closed chamber containing air at atmo- 
spheric pressure a recordable increase of pressure is set up. 
This pressure is recorded on a scale by liquid in a U-tube, 
one arm of which is connected to the interior of the porous 
closed chamber, while the other arm is open to atmospheric 
pressure. 

To record the rise in pressure, 
filtration by the gas shall be sudden. 


it is necessary that in- 
This is ensured by 


AND PROCESSES 


enclosing the closed porous wall chamber within a gastight 
container, which can be scavenged with fresh air after every 
reading, so that it remains full of fresh air until such time 
as it has to be recharged with gas for a new reading to be 
recorded. The charge of gas is effected by a rubber bulb 
and tube, provided with a desiccator at the inlet, filled with 
calcium chloride to absorb any moisture. A perforated cap 
at the top of the apparatus is rotatable to the working or 
scavenging position, the holes in it also allowing any excess 
of gas to escape after charging. 

The lower portion of the apparatus consists of an air 
vessel into which air can be pumped through a valve in the 
base by means of an ordinary pump, up to a pressure of 
about 90 Ibs. per sq. in. This compressed air is utilized 
for scavenging purposes in the two types of the apparatus 
so fitted, a non-return valve actuated by a press button 
being provided for this purpose at the top of the cylindrical 
air container. The amount of air actually required for 
effective scavenging is small, so that a charge of compressed 
air lasts for a considerable time. 

In special cases, Nellissen gas detectors can be arranged 
as fixtures to record the presence of gas in any particular 
space. 

It is stated by the makers that the Nellissen detector is 
capable of giving sixty accurate readings per hour. Inter- 
national Commer Service, Ltd., 106, Regent Street, W. 1, 
are dealing with the instrument in this country. 


———_— 


The “ Portcullis’’ Portable Fire. 


The other day we were most interested in an inspection 
of a new—and certainly an attractive—portable heater, the 
design of which renders the appliance suitable also as a 
firescreen. The workmanship of this new piece of apparatus 
is excellent, and its efficiency and safety are beyond doubt. 
No flue is needed, and with the maximum consumption of 
8 c.ft. an hour the cost of warming a room of average size 
approximates one penny for three hours. Since all the heat 
produced enters the room, the fire is equal to a 6-radiant 
gas fire of normal type and is equivalent in heating capacity 
to a 1-kilowatt electrical heater. To give equal costs elec- 
tricity would have to be supplied at }d. per unit, with gas 
at 86d. per therm. 








(2) (b) 


The “ Portcullis’’—(#) Closed; (5) Open. 


From the Gas Industry’s point of view the unusual form 
of radiant will create much attention. The appliance (it 
is bron the ‘‘ Portcullis) provides at the same time both 
radiant and convected heat—necessarily the most pleasing 
economical combination. And, as we have said, it does 
this safely. The heating unit—burner, refractory backing, 
and radiant—has been designed on scientific principles by 
the Gas Light and Coke Company, w ho hold the patent. . 
governor is an integral part t of the heater, and the ga 
consumption cannot exceed 8 c.ft. an hour. 

The “ Portcullis,’’ which is made and marketed by 
Messrs. Bratt Colbran & Co., and the Heaped Fire Com- 
pany, Ltd. (10, Mortimer Street, London, W. 1), is in fact 
soundly made and of handsome appearance; it is supplied in 
‘‘ Staybrite ” rustless steel or in bronze finish or colour 


finishes. It will, we think, prove a useful and highly ac- 
ceptable addition to the Gas Industry’s range of heating 
equipment. 
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South Suburban Gas Bill 


House of Lords Committee 


(Before the MARQUIS OF BristroL, M.V.¢ 


The purpose of the Bill is to enable the South Suburban Gas 
Company to charge differential prices in different parts of its 
limits of supply, varying from id. to 2%d. per therm above 
the price charged in the more populous “Metropolitan or inner 
area. For the purposes of the proposals the area of supply has 
been zoned in accordance with characteristics and geographical 
positions, the object being to bring the charges more into 
relation with the costs of supply in the various zones, and io 
reduce the price in the Metropolitan area. At present a un 
form price applies throughout the greater part of the Company’s 
large area. Lhe Company proposes to reduce the basic price, 
because it is not the intention to increase dividend authoriza 
tion. There was opposition by a number of local authorities 
whose areas will be affected by the application of the proposed 
differentials. 

The Company was represented by Sir Lynden Macassey, 
K.C., Mr. W. E. Tyldesley Jones, K.C., Mr. H. Craig Hender- 
son, K.C., and Mr. H. Royston Askew. 

The opponents were the Bromiey Rural District Council, and 
the Sidcup Urban District Council, represented by Mr. F. J. 
Wrottesley, K.C., and Mr. F. N. Keen; the Dartford R.D.C., 
represented by Mr. F. N. Keen; the Beckenham U.D.C., repre- 
sented by Mr. J. H. Thorpe; the Bexley, Erith, and Crayford 
U.D.C.s, represented by Mr. Sydney G. Turner, K.C., and Mr. 
Jacques Abady; me _ Northfleet and ne U.D.C.s, 
represented by Mr. . Thomas, C.M.G., 


Tuesday, March 7. 


Sir LynpEN Macassey, K.C., in his opening address, traced 
briefly the history of the Company since it was first constituted, 
as the Crystal Palace and District Gas Company, supplying 
in an area comprising Sydenham, Forest Hill, Beckenham, and 
other suburbs, which area is now referred to as the Metropolitan 
area. Amalgamations from time to time extended the Com 
pany’s area to 255 sq. miles. 

(The Company’s area now extends over a wide area in Kent, 
including riverside areas almost as far east as Gravesend, while 
it extends as far south as Sevenoaks and Tonbridge.) 

The necessity for the proposed adjustment of charges, said 
Counsel, had arisen from the changes in local and social condi- 
ditions since the war; the post-war houses differed both in 
character and situation from those commonly erected before the 
war, and there were important changes in the mode of life of 
the occupants. These factors had altered completely the dis- 
tribution of costs of gas supply in the various areas supplied 
by the Company. For some time past the disparity between 
the costs of supplying the outer districts, as compared with 
the Metropolitan district of the Company, had been growing, 
and it had become necessary to take action to distribute the 
costs more evenly. The consumers in the Metropolitan area, 
which was the most densely populated, were under present 
conditions subsidizing the supply of gas in the outer areas, so 
that the consumers in those outer areas were charged less 
than the economic prices; a subsidy of that sort was essentially 
wrong, and the result was to prevent the Company developing 
as it would like to do and ought to do. Parliament had been 
in the habit, certainly since the war, of adjusting charges 
made by suppliers of gas, water, and electricity in order to bring 
those charges into conformity with the altered conditions which 
had arisen since the war, and had always been prepared to alter 
agreements where necessary; so that the Company, in asking 
for modifications, was following the practice and principle of 
Parliament. 

The Board of Trade Returns showed that, of 430 companies, 
no fewer than 170 had been granted, either by Parliament or 
by the Board of Trade, different prices in the different parts 
of the areas they supplied; and of 249 local authorities owning 
gas undertakings, 81 had obtained such powers. Of the 66 
local authority gas undertakers in Scotland, 22 had been 
authorized to make differential charges. Since 1919 the Board 
of Trade had made 133 Orders and Parliament had passed 38 
Acts authorizing supplies of gas in particular areas, and pro- 
viding for differentials. In 126 of those Orders, provision had 
been made for differentials to be pe rmanent either in whole 
or in part, and in only 7 had provision been made for the 
ultimate disappearance of the differentials; in only 8 of the 
38 Acts was it stipulated that the differentials should dis- 
appear ultimately, and in 35 they were to be permanent in whole 
or in part. 


CHANGED Houstnc ConpirIons. 


Emphasizing the changes in the nature of post-war develop- 
ment which had made it incumbent upon the Company to ask 
Parliament to re-adjust charging powers in the outer areas, 
he pointed out that before the war an area could not be de- 
veloped for housing purposes unless it was within reasonable 
proximity to the developed area to which it was attached, be- 
cause in those days there were not such transport facilities as 
existed to-day; therefore, the expense incurred in providing 
a supply of gas was less than it is to-day. Post-war housing 
was developing in situations more and more remote from the 
Company’s Metropolitan area, and it was necessary frequently 


). (Chairman), Earl Er F1iINGHAM, Lord MENDIP, 


Lord FOX¥FoORD, and Lord COZENS-HARDY, 


- » \ 
to provide very great lengths of main, at increased expense. A 


an example, he said that on one estate at Sidcup there were 570 
houses, and a feeder main 2459 yards long, costing £7178, hax 
had to be provided to supply it. ‘The additional cost repr 
sented by that feeder main was equivalent to £13 1s. per hous 
above the average cost of providing the supply per house 
i.e., it represented an increase of 142 per house. Lhat sort 
of thing was going on generally over the area of supply, and 
unless the Company was able to make additional charges in 
such areas, the consumers in the Metropolitan area had t 
subsidize them. 

Whereas before the war the houses were built closely to 
gether, frequently in terraces, with small gardens or no gardens 
at all, so that they were near to the roads, and the roads wert 
of flint, post-war houses were separated from each other, ther 
being only about 12 per acre, their gardens were substantial 
they were situated at considerable distances from the roadways, 
and, inasmuch as the roadways were of concrete, duplicat« 
mains had to be provided. Thus, the number of consumers 
per mile of main was less. 

Again, owing to the increased facilities for amusement, th« 
people spent less time in their homes during the post-wa) 
period than they did before the war, so that they consumed 
less gas; and those living in the areas now de veloping con 
sumed less gas than similar families living in the Metropclita: 
area. The capital costs of providing supplies varied as be 
tween the pre-war and the post-war types of houses. For pur 
poses of illustration, Counsel pointed out that on two estates 
of artisan houses erected before the war at Sydenham and 
Bromley the work necessary to provide a supply of gas, assum 
ing present-day prices of labour and materials, represented a 
cost of £2°83 per house; the cost of providing a supply on two 
estates of artisan houses on post-war estates at Bellingham and 
Orpington was £8°21 per house. That difference was due largely 
to the altered conditions of development. On two pre-war hous 
ing estates inhabited mainly by persons in clerical occupations 
the average cost per house of the work done in order to provide 
a supply, based on present-day prices, was £4°02, but the averag« 
cost actually incurred was £2°86, which latter figure repre 
sented the capital which had to be remunerated and on which 
the charges were based; on two post-war estates inhabited 
by a similar type of person, however, the cost was £8°12 per 
house. 

The CHarRMAN asked if the changed conditions of develop 
ment were due to town planning schemes. 

Sir LynpEN Macassey replied that town planning schemes 
were largely responsible, but he would not say that those who 
had actually developed the housing estates had not themselves 
been responsible for a good deal of the improved development. 

To show the extent to which the sseematlan of gas was less 
in post-war than in pre-war houses, he said that whereas ihe 
average consumption on two housing estates built before th: 
war, and occupied by persons engaged in clerical occupations, 
was now 30,291 c.ft. per annum, on two post-war estates the 
average consumption was 19,840 c.ft., so that there was a dk 
crease of about one-third, and that could be regarded as mor 
or less typical and representative. 

In the ay gy oy area the number of consumers per mile 
of main was 262; in the adjoining Bromley area it was 154; 
in the Crays area 105; in the West Kent area 57; in the Dart 
ford area 130; in Northfleet 149; and in two other areas 65 and 
86 respectively. 

As the various areas had been acquired by the Company 
from time to time differential charges were authorized, but 
in most cases it was arranged that they should diminish 
gradually and disappear ultimately. The only differentials 
remaining at the moment were in the Northfleet area, under 
an Act of 1929, and in the Tonbridge and Sevenoaks areas, 
authorized in 1932; the only permanent differentials were thos« 
authorized in 1932. 

For the purpose of arriving at the differentials now proposed 
the whole of the Company’s area was zoned, on the advice of 
experts in gas engineering and account: ancy, and in accordance 
with the conditions from the point of view of gas supply. In 
the Bromley area, which adjoined the Metropolitan area, the 
proposed differential was }d. per therm; in a district embra« 
ing Erith, a Bexley, Orpington, Sidcup, and Crayford. 
a differential of jd. was proposed; and for other districts ther 
were differentials -" varying amounts up to a maximum of 23d. 
The zones were not coincident with the areas originally supplied 
by companies acquired by the South Suburban Company. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Company’s 1932 Act. 
which authorized the acquisition of the Sevenoaks and Ton 
bridge areas, the price in the Urban District of Tonbridge and 
a small area immediately adjoining it was not to be more than 
83d., except to the extent to which the price in the Metro 
politan area exceeded 9d.; while in other parts of the Tonbride: 
and Sevenoaks districts the price was not to be more thar 
18d. above the price charged in the Urban District of Ton 
bridge, and must in no case exceed 16d. 

Counsel said there were some costs which the Company could 
not allocate on a really sound basis, and these had not bee: 
taken into consideration in arriving at the proposed differentials 
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Matters such as the repair and maintenance of distribution 
mains, services, meters, and stoves, the wages and salaries of 
inspectors, meter reading, collection, stationery, superannua- 
tion, insurance, &c., were excluded, even though, if they were 
apportioned, they would weigh more heavily on the outer areas 
than on the Metropolitan area. For example, a meter reader 
could cover a given area in the Metropolitan district more 
quickly than in the outer districts, because the houses were 
situated more closely together. 

It was proposed by the Bill that the existing basic price of 
lid. per therm should be reduced to 10}d., to offset the in 
creased income which would be derived as the result of the 
differentials in the outer. areas, because it was not desired to 
pay greater dividends as the result of differentials. It was 
also proposed that the present selling price, which is 93d. per 
therm over the greater part of the area of supply, should be 
reduced to 94d. in the Metropolitan area, the differentials in 
the outer areas being added to that figure. 

It was provided that in arriving at the consumers’ benefit 
under the basic price system, on which benefit the dividend 
authorization was based, the increase of revenue resulting from 
the payment of differentials in the outer areas was not to be 
taken into account. There was to be a single basic price apply- 
ing to the whole area of supply, and that was in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Joint Committee of both 
Houses of Parliament which had considered the claims for 
multiple and single basic prices last year. The Company’s Bill 
was drafted, however, before the Committee’s report had been 
made. 

With regard to street lighting, the Bill provided that the 
charge made for gas for that purpose in any particular area 
should not be higher than the lowest rate charged to any 
domestic consumers in that area. 

Discussing the petitions against the Bill, the main points of 
which were the objections to the proposed differentials, Sir 
Lynden said that in the case of Beckenham U.D.C. it was ob 
jected that a small part of the U.D.C. would be within the area 
for which a differential of 4d. per therm was proposed. He 
pointed out that the greater part of the U.D.C. was within the 
Metropolitan area, and would benefit by a reduction of price 
under the provisions of the Bill, whereas the small part in the 
differential area would continue to pay the same price as was 
charged to-day; there would be a reduction of 4d. per therm 
in the Metropolitan area, and a differential of {d. in the small 
part of Beckenham which was outside the Metropolitan area. 
He emphasized that Bromley, which was in the same position 
as that small part of Beckenham, was not opposing the Bill. 

The petitions urged, he said, that no matter what changes of 
circumstances had arisen since the various areas were amal 
gamated, the Company should be tied down to a system of 
charging which was inappropriate, and which he submitted was 
unfair and oasis in its effect on the different classes of 
consumers. Parliament had since the war revised over and over 
again arrangements which, by reason of change of conditions, 
had become inequitable and unjust. 

Mr. TuHorre (for the Beckenham U.D.C.) claimed that 
Parliament had never re-imposed the differential. 

Sir Lynpen Macassey said he resisted strenuously the conten 
tion that Parliament should not revise any arrangement, no 
matter how circumstances had changed; neither had it adopted 
the principle that the price of gas should always be the same 
throughout a local authority area. In this connection he pointed 
out that in the Local Government Act of 1929 provision was 
made for the alteration of boundaries of local government areas, 
but there was no provision for changes of gas, electricity, or 
water charges. 

Another matter raised in the petitions was that the Company 
should promote another Bill in Parliament before 1935, so that 
there would be an opportunity given to local authorities to ask 
Parliament to revise the basic price if necessary. Counsel 
pointed out that by a previous Act the Company was bound 
to promote a Bill for that purpose not later than 1935, and the 
London County Council had accepted the Company’s under- 
taking that the present Bill would not be regarded as render- 
ing a further Bill unnecessary. He did not see why the peti- 
tioners should not accept a similar undertaking. 

_It was urged by Counsel for the petitioners that in those 
circumstances there should be no objection to the inclusion of 
a definite obligation in the present Bill; after some argument 
Sir Lynden agreed to this course, though he repeated that it 
was a ay peri as the obligation already existed. 

Dr. Carpenter (Chairman of the South Suburban Company) 
comme he his evidence on March 7, and this part of it was 
mainly of an historical nature. He dealt with the arrangements 
made between the South Suburban and the South Metropolitan 
Gas Companies to effect co-operation and economies. 


Wednesday, March 8. 

Dr. Carpenter, resuming his evidence, said that the necessity 
for the differentials proposed in the Bili had arisen because the 
Company's capital expenditure per therm supplied was increas 
ing, instead of reducing as it should do. In searching for the 
cause the Company had come face to face with the difficulties 
as regards the development of the outer areas. In the Metro 
politan area there was not the increased consumption that could 
reasonably be expected, and he believed the main reason was 
that the price of gas there was higher than it should be. The 
Company could not work at a loss, but must work for a carry- 
forward within the limits laid down by Parliament. A higher 
price than would otherwise be necessary had to be charged in 
the Metropolitan area to compensate for the loss in the other 
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areas, because under present powers the price over the bulk of 
the outer areas had to be the same as in the Metropolitan area. 
Indeed, he referred to the price charged in the Metropolitan 
area as unfair; it was unfair to the consumers, and as a result 
it handicapped the business. 

The CHatrman asked whether it would be proper to make 
differential charges in the outer areas if they developed eventu 
ally as much as the inner areas. 

Dr. Carpenter said it all depended on the capital outlay neces 
sary to provide the service, for the return on that capital had 
to be provided for all time. One of the troubles in the Com 
pany’s area was that the points of development were so far 
apart that one did not help the other. He agreed with Counsel 
that if the development in the outer areas proceeded as had 
been contemplated in 1912 (when a large part of the area was 
acquired by amalgamation)—i.e., with blocks of houses built 
close together—then deve lopment would in the course of time 
reduce the costs of supply in the outer areas to something like 
those in the Metropolitan area; but if development proceeded 
as now on the basis of 12 houses to the acre, the increased costs 
of distribution, based on capital expenditure, must be per 
manent, 

After Dr. Carpenter had emphasized that the proposals of the 
Bill were not intended to increase dividends by a farthing 
Counsel asked why the Company was promoting a Bill, at its 
own expense, in order to benefit consumers. His reply to that 
was that competition was becoming more and more keen, mainly 
from State-aided electricity, and it affected the Company most 
in the inner areas. Unless a proper charge could be made in 
the Metropolitan area the Company was likely to suffer from 
the competition of electricity. 

In 1930 the price of gas was raised from 9d. to 93d. per therm; 
though there was nothing to necessitate an increase in the 
Metropolitan area, the price had to be increased there because 
the Company was bound to charge a uniform price over a large 
area, which included the Metropolitan area. If the Company 
could have allocated the charges fairly, probably it would not 
have increased the price in the Metropolitan area. 

The figures in the Bill, and the zones proposed, were adopted 
on the advice of the most qualified experts in gas engineering 
and accountancy. 

Asked if it were the intention to reduce the price in the Metro- 
politan area, he said that the Bill would not have been pro- 
moted otherwise. The proposed prices were calculated so that 
the decrease in the Metropolitan area and the increase in the 
outer areas would balance revenue as nearly as possible. 

If the price in the Metropolitan area were reduced to 9jd. per 
therm, as proposed, and the basic price remained at the present 
figure of 1lld., the consumers’ benefit, and consequently the 
dividend authorize d, would be increased; therefore, it was pro 
posed to reduce the basic price to 10jd.—t.e., by the same 
amount as the selling price in the Metropolitan area would be 
reduced. 

With regard to the price for lighting, the provision which 
had applied to the Company since 1893 was that the price 
charged should not be higher than the lowest charge made to 
any private consumers. It was proposed to repeal this, and 
to substitute a clause providing-for a price not higher than 
the lowest charge to any domestic consumer. Dr. Carpenter 
pointed out thai in 1893 there were not the big industrial de- 
mands that exist to-day, and it was not right that the price for 
public lighting should be governed by the price to large indus- 
trial consumers. An _ industrial supply was usually a large 
supply through one main, for six days a week throughout the 
year; the lighting load fell off severely during the summer 
months, and the Company could not afford to supply at the 
industrial rates for lighting. The price for public lighting was 


really porta by electrical competition. 
Cross-EXAMINATION. 
Mr. F. Tuomas, C.M.G., K.C. (cross-examining on behalf 
of the Northflect and Swanscombe Urban District Councils, 


whose areas are in the extreme north-east of the Company’s 
territory), said that when the Company was before Parliament 
to secure the application of the basic price system one of the 
circumstances, and a not unimportant one, mentioned was that 
the Company was charging a uniform rate throughout its area, 
except for a small part. 

Dr. Carpenter replied that he had 
fore Parliament; he did not agree, 
portant. 

Mr. Tuomas urged that it was a matter to be considered by 
Parliament. 

Dr. Carpenter replied that it simplified the matter then, 

Mr. Tuomas then went on to point out that when the Com 
pany had amalgamated with the Northfleet Company it had pro 
posed a permanent differential charge of 3d. per therm in that 
Company’s original area, but the Northtleet Council had peti- 
tioned against the Bill, urging that the differential should 
diminish and ultimately disappear. The Company had agreed 
to that, and so had avoided the Council’s opposition, and the 
Bill was unopposed. 

Dr. Carpenter said that the concession had outweighed the 
disadvantages of disagreement with the local authority. 

Mr. Tuoxas said the Company now proposed to tear up that 
agreement and impose a permanent differential in the district. 

Dr. Carpenter reminded Counsel that the substantial reduc 
tion of 4d. per therm was made in the price of gas in Northfleet 
at that time; it had found that it had given more than it should 
have done, and it was asking for a little of that back. 

Mr. Tuomas said that obviously the amalgamation was 
effected because it was thought to be in the interests of the 
Company. Only four years later it was proposed to apply a 
permanent differential, and the Council’s hope of securing uni- 


no doubt it was put be 
however, that it was im 
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form charges—the very thing it had been prepared to go to 
Parliament for in 1929—was defeated. He asked if it were sug 
gested that there were changes of circumstances since 1929. 

Dr. Carpenter replied that this was not suggested in regard 

Northfleet, which was a very poor town from the gas supply 
point of view; it seemed to be still very much the same as it 
was 50 years ago. It had to-day an infinitely better supply of 
vas, both in quantity and quality, than it had at the time of 
amalgamation. 

Mr. Tuomas asked if witness would agree that uniform charg 
ing was a good thing. 

Dr. Carpenter replied that he had never said so, and he ce1 
tainly did not agree. 

Mr. Tuomas suggested that that view might be contrary to 
ihe principles which guided other authorities in the Gas Indu 
try. 

Dr. Carpenter said he did not know that, but after more than 
fifty years’ experience he put forward his proposal as the idea! 
for gas supply in the Company's area or any similar area. 

Reference was then made by Mr. Thomas io an address to 
the Tottenham Company by its Chairman, Mr. Henry Woodall. 
Mr. Thomas said that that Company was supplying in rural 
areas of Hertfordshire, so that it had the same problems as the 
South Suburban Company, but it took the view that a_ per 
manent differential would be a danger to the Industry and the 
Company’s prosperity. Dr. Carpenter replied that if that were 
so he differed from the Tottenham Company. 

After an objection with regard to this reference to the Totten 
ham Company, which, it .was urged, constituted evidence, the 
matter was not pursued further. 

Mr. Tuomas asked if the differentials in the outer areas would 
discourage the use of gas. 

Dr. Carpenter replied that those areas could not do without 
vas, but in the Metropolitan area there were alternative sup 
ples of electricity and oil, so that there was greater freedom of 
choice. 

Mr. Tuomas: And that is why you want to penalize the 
people in the outer areas by imposing those charges ? 

Dr. Carpenter: I do not seek to penalize them; I scek to 
charge a fair price for the delivery of the article they desire. 

When it was suggested that the Company looked to the outer 
areas for the main expansion in the future, and that the in 
creased consumption there had been the main factor in building 
up the load, Dr. Carpenter disagreed, and said he did not think 
there was hope of very great expansion. Last year, he said, 
those areas had developed at an almost feverish rate, and yet 
there was a decrease of 5°, in the quantity of gas supplied ove 
the whole of the Company’s area. 

Mr. Tomas said that if the differentials injured the develop 
ment of the use of gas the outer areas would pay twice over, 
because they would pay differentials and would also pay highe1 
charges for gas than would be necessary if gas were more largely 
used 

Dr. Carpenter replied that the Company’s object all the time 
was to reduce the price of gas to the consumer. 

Mr. F. J. Wrorrestey, K.C. (cross-examining on behalf of 
the Sideup U.D.C. and the Bromley R.D.C.), said that the 
Bromley R.D.C. area had deubled its population since the South 
Suburban Company had amalgamated with the old Bromley 
Company in 1912, so that it was a desirable area for a gas com 
pany to get hold of. 

Dr. Carpenter agreed, except in regard to its distance from 
the place at which the gas was manufactured. 

Mr. Wrorres.try replied that that was the fault of the Com- 
pany, who had persuaded Parliament in 1912 that the amalgama 
tion would be advantageous from the point of view of the supply 
of gas. When the Bromley and Crays Companies had amal 
pared in 1908, Parliament had decided that the charges in 
sromley and Crays should be uniform; and when they were 
amalgamated with the South Suburban Company in 1912, the 
latter had said that the arrangement would be adhered to. 

Dr. Carpenter replied that the history of the matter did not 
weigh with him so much as the justice of it. 

Mr. Wrotrestey complained that the present Bill proposed 
to make differential charges in the area in which Parliament 
had said, in 1908, prices should be uniform. One of the prin 
cipal bases of justice, he urged, was the keeping of contracts. 

Dr. Carpenter said that was so, provided circumstances had 
not changed. 

Figures relating to the quantities of gas supplied were ob 
tained by Mr. Wrottesley, which showed, he said, that whereas 
in 1914 there was a greater sale of gas within the Metropolitan 
area than outside it, in 1932 the position was entirely reversed, 
though, of course, allowance must be made for the extension of 
the area of supply since 1914. 

The CHarkman said he wanted to know the consumption pet 
mile of main. 

Sir LynpeN Macassry (for the Company), added that the 
mileage of mains woe dey i give the supply in the outer areas 
was out of all proportion to the mileage in the Metropolitan 
area. 

Mr. Wrorrestey asked if Dr. Carpenter considered that the 
series of amalgamations effected by the Company was a mistake. 

Dr. Carpenter replied that he had to take these amalgama 
tions as they were and make the best of them. 

Mr. Wrorrestey: Do you think they are a mistake ? 

Dr. Carpenter: 1 do wot know. 

Replying to ge questions, he a that the absence of 
differentials in the Company’s area was quite wrong. 

The CHatrMan, bearing in mind that the Company had to pro 
mote a Bill not later than 1935, to give an opportunity for re 
vision of the basic price if necessary, asked if the question as to 
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whether the differentials, if allowed, were still just would also 
be considered. 

Dr. Carpenter replied that the basic price would be re-co 
sidered, but he did not imagine that the differentials would | 
because what would be fair to-day would in all probability be 
right five or ten years hence. 

When Mr. Wrottesley remarked that the Company’s last diy 
dend, of 6 was not bad in these hard times, especially when 
contrasted with railway dividends, Dr. Carpenter said that il 
the promoters of the electrical grid had their way the gas unde 
takers would be in the same position as the railways. In the 
words of the Chairmaa of one of the electricity undertakings, 
every nerve was strained to ** stamp out ’’ gas; in those cn 
cumstances, 65 was not in any sense unfair or even liberal. 

Mr. Wrorrestey said he appreciated that the ag? Industry 
was one of the most efficient, and he supposed that Dr. Carpenter 
was not afraid of even the Government’s report on electricity. 

Dr. Carpenter said that sometimes it kept him awake at night. 

Questions were then asked by Mr. Wrottesley as to whether 
the power sought to charge differenuials was permissible or com 
pulsory, and whether it was the intention .to impose th 


differentials at once, if granted, and permanently. Dr. Car 
penter said he could not anticipate what the future would re 
quire. The Company hoped to charge the differentials, othe: 


wise it would not have the money in the till to enable it to do 
what it ought to do in the Metropolitan area. But the prices 
charged must depend on the development of the business. 

The Caiman asked if the Company would undertake not to 
reduce the price anywhere until the differentials were taken off. 

Dr. Carpenter replied that that would be against the object 
of the Bill, which was to enable a reduction of price to be made 
in the Metropolitan area. 

Mr. WRotresLEY, commenting on a reply made by Dr. Car 
penter, to the effect that the outer areas were suffering from 
their geographical position, said that when theré was money to 
spare it would not be used to bring dowm the differentials. 

Dr. Carpenter agreed. 

Mr. Wrorrestey then put forward the suggestion that by 
reducing the price over the whole of the Company’s area by 
0°15d. per therm below the existing price of 9}d.—i.e., to 9°35d. 
the sale of gas might be improved: at that figure the authorized 
dividend would be nearly 65°, and, judging by last year’s ac 
counts, the Company could probably earn it. He asked if that 
were not statesmanlike. 

Dr. Carpenter considered that it would be most unstatesman 
like. 

When the matter was pressed further, and he was asked if 
an increase of price in the outer areas would render it more 
likely that a person buying a new house, without gas pipes 
fitted, would have them fitted, bearing in mind that electricity 
was available, Dr. Carpenter answered by asking if it were 
thought that he was so unbusinesslike as to put forward pro 
posals to damn his reputation and injure the business of the 
Company. He did not think there was substantial risk. 

Another matter emphasized by Mr. Wrottesley was that Sec 
tion 1L of the Gas-Works (Clauses) Act, 1871, which applied to 
the Company, gave the right to require a prospective consume: 
to undertake to use gas for two years and to pay not less than 
20°, of the capital cost incurred in providing that supply. It 
was urged that the purpose of that was to prevent undue costs 
of supplying some consumers having to be borne by others, yet 
the Company had not used that power. Dr. Carpenter’s reply 
was that the Company would not get new consumers if it ap 
plied that power; there were powers under the 1871 Act which 
were not an atom of use in present circumstances. 

It was suggested that the Company would be tempted to use 
the extra revenue derived from the differentials to increase divi 
dends, but Dr. Carpenter pointed out that the Company had 
to promote a Bill to give Parliament an opportunity to revise 
the basic price by 1935, and if the Company paid unreasonable 
dividends Parliament would make an alteration then. 

Mr. Wrorrestey, after remarking that the differential powers 
were not required to enhance the Company's credit, which was 
admirable, and that its 6, stock had a value of £125 per £100, 
asked if the London County Council or any other local authority 
interested in the Metropolitan area had suggested the promo 
tion of the Bill, and whether anyone in that area complained 
that the cost of gas was unfair. 

Dr. Carpenter replied in the negative, but pointed out that 
the Company had had in mind the yoo made by the persons 
who were in daily contact with the consumers in the area. In 
his opinion the London County Council should have asked the 
Company to promote _ Bill. 

Mr. S. G. Turner, K (for the Bexley, Erith, and Crayford 
Urban District Counce I quote ‘d figures to show that those areas 
had developed consider: tbly during the last ten years, and sug 
gested that they would continue to develop, whereas the Metro 
politan area was already built up, so that the increased con 
sumption would continue in the outer areas 

Dr. Carpenter replied that that was not wholly true. If the 
price of gas could be reduced in 4 Metropolitan area gas would 
be used for purposes for which it is not used to-day. There was 
a large potential wate panies load, and lower price would 
enable gas to compete more effectively with electricity and oil 
for this purpose. ; 

Mr. TuRNER said that the sale in that area was 10°3 millions 
in 1928 and 10°4 millions in 1932, so that it was practically 
stationary, and he suggested it would remain so. 

Dr. Carpenter hoped not. He had in mind not only the pos 
sible increase of the use of gas, but also that people might 
give up the use of gas if they found it too costly in competition 
with electricity, and he wanted to avoid that. 

Mr. F. N. Keen (cross-examinine on behalf of the Dartford 
R.D.C.) complained that under the proposals of the Bill the 
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different parishes in the rural district would have to pay different 
prices, whereas now they were on an equality with each other 
nd with the Metropolitan area. 

Dr. Carpenter replied that in the past they had had a little 
more than they should have done. 

Mr. J. H. Tuorre (for the Beckenham U.D.C.) put questions 
concerning what he regarded as an injustice, in the proposal 
o charge a higher price in the Shortlands ward of Beckenham 
(which was about one-ninth of the whole) than the remainder 
of the urban district. 
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Dr. Carpenter did not consider it an injustice. In the course 
of his answers he pointed out that the Shortlands ward was 
within the area of the Bromley Company before amalgamation, 
and the gas supplied there was made at the Bromley Works; 
the mains were substantially the same as existed at the time of 
the amalgamation. 

[Our report of Thursday’s sitting is held over, and at the 
close of the proceedings on that day the Committee adjourned 
till to-day.] 





Gas Companies’ 


Alawick. 


The Secretary (Councillor C. Turnbull) reported to the Annual 
Meeting of Alnwick Gas Company that there was a decrease ot 
2 in the sales of gas. ‘They nad done well with residuals, 
especially with tar. here had been an increase of 100 in 
the number of new cookers. A dividend of 6°, per annum, 
making, with the interim, 43°, for the year on the consolidated 
stock and 6", for the year on the preference stock, was approved. 


Altrincham. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Altrincham Gas Company 
was held at the Company s Oftice, Cross Street. In the absence 
of the Chairman of Directors (Mr. W. W. Baker), the meeting 
was presided over by Mr. C. H. Syers (Deputy-Chairman). ‘the 
profit shown by the revenue account is £16,300. The balance 
shown by the profit and loss account as available for dividend 
is £6601, which will provide for payment of the full statutory 
dividends, less income-tax, and leave a balance of £2784 to be 
carried forward. The quantity of gas sold shows an increase 
of 14,328,800 c.il., as compared with the previous year. As 
trom the June reading of the meters to the end of the year 
the price of gas was reduced by 2jd. per 1000 ¢.ft., or $d. pe 
therm. During the year the Directors applied for, and were 
successful in obtaining, authority under section 1 of the Gas 
Undertakings Act, 1929, to increase the borrowing powers of 


ihe Company. A dividend of 42°. on the original shares and 
$355 on the new shares has been paid, making, with the interim 
dividend paid in August, 1982, 94 and 7 respectively for 
the year. 

Barnet. 


The sales of gas by the Barnet District Gas and Water Com 
pan) show an increase im quantity of 2°73 over the — 

‘ar, and the water revenue also shows an increase of 
Atte; placing to renewals (gas and water) tunds the Be Bt Ba 
contributions, the payment of debenture and other interest, and 
an interim dividend for the half-year at the authorized rate ol 
7 per annum, and the placing of £2560 to general reserve, 
there remains a balance of available profit of £52,353. rhe 
Directors recommended the declaration of a dividend, less 
income-tax, for The half-year ended Dec. 31 last at the rate 
of 7°. per annum on the ordinary stock, leaving to be carried 
forward a sum of £82,835. 


Barnstaple. 


Mr. F. Hunt, J.P., C.A. (Chairman of Directors), presided 
at the Annual Meeting of the Barnstaple Gas Company. Moving 
the adoption of the report and accounts, the Chairman said: 
The revenue account shows that the income for gas was £17,746, 
compared with £17,623 in 1931, a gain of £123. Rental from 
meters, stoves, and fittings increased from £2662. to £2743, and 
the revenue from residuals was £4333, as against £4607, the 
total revenue for the year being £24,978, against £25,020 for 
1931. On the expenditure side of the account, manufacture of 
eas cost £14,479. against £16,239; distribution charges were 
£4357, against £2583; rates, taxes, and insurance, £1063, against 
£1181: management, £1351, against £1398; the total expendi- 
ture amounting to £21,260, as compared with £21,404 in 1931; 
the amount carried to prefit and loss (net revenue) account 
heing £3717, as against £3615. After meeting the charges for 
mortgage interest and income-tax, and transferring the sum of 
£233 to reserve fund account, the balance standing to the credit 
of profit and loss account is £6663, out of which the Directors 
recommend the payment of dividends for the year at the rates 
of £13 per annum on the *‘ A” shares, and £9 2s.°% per 
annum on the ** B” shares, both less income-tax. This will 
absorb £2020, and leave £4643 to be carried forward. The re 
serve fund account shows a balance of £3545, of which £2331 
is invested in conversion stock. During the year we carbonized 
6449 tons of coal, and made 92,505,000 c.ft. of gas; 3708 tons of 
coke; 67,701 gallons of tar; and 25 tons of sulphate of ammonia. 
The working results of the undertaking are very satisfactory 
indeed, and reflect a good deal of credit on the management. 


Eastbourne. 


Mr. Frank H. Jones (Chairman of Directors) presided at the 
Annual General Meeting of the Eastbourne Company. The 
innual report on the year’s working, presented to the proprie 
tors, showed that the sales of gas for the year 1932 were 
2,993,201 therms, or 493 less than in 1931, due, to a great 
extent, to the exceptional mildness of the weather, and the 
general financial depression. After payment, in September last, 


Results in 1932 


of interim dividends at full statutory rates (less income-tax) in 
respect of the half-year ended June 30, 1932, and providing for 
interest charges, &c., there is a balance of £10,434 at the credit 
cf the profit and loss account. ‘The Directors recommended the 
declaration of dividends for the half-year ended Dec. 31, 1932 
(being final dividends for the year), at the same rates ail less 
income-tax—viz.: On the “A” stock at the rate of £8 10s." 
per annum; om the * B” stock at the rate of £7°, per annum; 
and on the 5°, preference stock at the rate of £5°% per annum. 
These dividends will absorb the sum of £9771, and leave a bal 
ance of £663 to be carried forward. The Cookery Demonstra 
tion Theatre, which hi is been erected on freehold land belonging 
to the Company, at the rear of the Offices and Showrooms, is 
stated to have already proved of great advantage to the Com 
pany. 


Hexham. 


The Hexham Gas Company report a gross profit. of £3495. A 
dividend of 85°, less income-tax, on the ordinary stock is 
proposed, making, with the interim dividend, 6", for the year. 
fhe new issue of ordinary stock ranks for dividend as from 
Sept. 30 at the rate of 6°, per annum. 


Leatherhead. 


During the year the sale of gas by the Leatherhead Gas and 
Lighting Company increased by 23". In November last the 
Directors issued £5000 of 4°, debenture stock at par. The ac 
counts show that, after deducting the dividends paid in Septem 
ber, and providing for all fixed charges and interest, there 
remains for division a balance of £5575. The Directors recom- 
mended the payment of dividends for the second half-year as 
follows: On the preference stock, 3°,, making a total of 6 
for the year; on the redeemable preference stock, 34°,, making 
a total of 63°. for the year; and on the ordinary shares, 4°, 
making, with the interim dividend of 25°,, a total of 7°, for the 
year. These dividends (less tax) will absorb £4365, and leave 
£1210 to be carried forward ny the next account. Early in the 
year the Fema suffered a grievous loss in the death of Sir 
Arthur Duckham, who was recog “x as one of the outstanding 
leaders in the Gas Industry. Mr. B. Richards, who accepted 
an invitation from the Directors rid fill the vacant seat, is a 
well-known engineer, whose practical experience will be of much 
value to the Company. 


Long Eaton. 


The Long Eaton Gas Company report an, increase in the sales 
of gas and 395 new consumers have been obtained. The termin- 
able mortgages falling due for repayment on June 24 last have 
been duly cancelled, and a new issue of 5°, (less tax) perpetual 
debenture pro has been issued at par. Most of this stock was 
taken up by the holders of mortgages. After payment of the 
year’s interest on loans, the year’s interest on the preference 
shares and provision for depreciation, the balance of — revenue 
account is £15,352. The Directors recommended: Confirma- 
tion of interim dividends of 2!°, (actual) on the ** A” stock 
and 2°, (actual) on the * B”’ stock paid Aug. 1, 1932, less tax; 
payme nt of final divide nds at the same rate as last year—viz. : 
6% (actual) on the stock and ! (actual) on the “ B” 
stock, making for the year a _ total ot 84% and 7 respec 
tively, less income-tax; an addition of £2000 to the reserve 
fund; and the carrying forward of the remaining balance of 
£7682 (subject to the ascertained allocation to the co-partner- 
ship fund). 


Malton. 


The Directors of the Malton Gas Company submitted accounts 
for the past half-year which showed that the expenditure in 
the revenue account has amounted to £7814, and the receipts 
to £9717. The profit is less, compared with the corresponding 
pe ‘riod of 1931, by £288. This decrease has been caused chiefly 
bv the reduction in the price of gas during the last three months 
of the year and additional expenditure in respect of meters and 
cookers for new houses. The reduction of $d. per therm, made 
last October, means a saving to the consumers in a full year of 
£800. The consumption of coal has been less, although the gas 
consumption is mor by 3211 therms, or 642,000 c.ft., than for 
the same period twelve months ago. The receipts from coke 
and asphalting have been less, but tar and fittings are more. 
With the balance of £5621 brought forward from the last 
accounts, there is a balance, after paying income-tax and in- 
terest on mortgage bonds, of £7113. The Directors recommended 
that £6 2s. 6d. free of income-tax, be paid for the half-year. 
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This will absorb £1470, and leave £5643 to be carried forward 


to the next accounts. 


Matlock. 


The revenue account of the Matlock and District Gas Com 
pany showed a profit of £4324. ‘lo this has to be added the 
unappropriated balance from the previous year, £19,291, making 
together £23,616. Against this has to be charged the interim 
dividend (less tax) paid in August last, amounting to £1009, 
and debenture interest for the year, amounting to £390, leav 
ing for disposal £22,217. This sum the Directors recommended 
should be applied in the following manner—viz.: By paying a 
dividend for the half-year ended Dec. 31, 1932, at the rate of 
12s. per share on the paid-up capital ot the Company (making 
84°. for the year, less tax), and by carrying forward to the 
current year the balance of £19,795 


Narborough, &c. 


The working results of the Narborough, Blaby, Enderby, and 
Whetstone Gas-Light and Coke Company, Ltd., are all that can 
be desired both regarding the manufacture and distribuuion ot 
gas. ‘the number of consumers has been increased by 109 
during the period, and the works and plant kept in a good 
state of repair. At the present time considerable work is taking 
place in extending the area of supply to an adjoining village, 
Cosby. Mains have been completed and a sufticient number o1 
applications has already been dealt with as to make the ven 
ture successful. ‘The Wirectors recommended a final dividend 
of 2s. 6d. per share on the ordinary shares, making, with the 
interim dividend paid during August last, 10°. per annum, to- 
gether with a bonus of 2s. 6d. per share, both less tax; they 
transfer £1000 to the renewals fund, leaving to be carried for 
ward the sum of £8587. 


Newmarket, 

The report of the Directors of the Newmarket Gas Company, 
presented at the ‘‘hirty-Ninth Ordinary General Meeting heid 
at the Company’s Office, on Feb. 27, showed that the balance 
brought forward from last year 1s £6797, less debenture interest 
paid for the year 1932 of £162, leaving £6635. ‘The profit earned 
during the year ended Dec. 31, 1932, 1s £6871, making a balance 
at the credit of profit and loss account of £13,006. Lhe Direc 
tors recommended that out of this amount a dividend be paid 
at the rate of 83° for the year 1934 upon the £65,000 original 
consolidated stock of the Company, less income-tax, leaving to 
be carried to next year’s account the sum of £8741. 


North Middlesex. 


The sales of gas by the North Middlesex Gas Company for 
the year show an increase of 1°02 compared with that for 
the preceding year. The profit for the year (including interest 
received) after charging interest on debenture stock and tem 
porary loans, income-tax, &c., and transferring the sum ot £2000 
to the contributory pensions fund, amounts to £24,999, which, 
with £6921 brought trom the previous year, makes the dispos 
able balance £31,920. Interim dividends on account of the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1932, declared by the Directors, were paid on 
Sept. 2 last at the following rates—viz.: On the 5°. preterence 
stock, £5% per annum; on the 6 preference stock, £6 per 
annum; and on the standard consolidated stock, £7 10s. 
per annum (less income-tax), and the Directors recommended 
the declaration of final dividends for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1932, at the same rates (less income-tax), and that £2749 be 
transferred to the reserve fund. These appropriations gone Be 
ing the interim dividends) amount to £24,576, leaving £7344 to 
be carried forward to the credit of the profit and loss account 
for the current year. Modern and commodious showrooms and 
offices have been erected at Church End, Finchley, which afford 
much improved facilities to the Company's consumers in the 
district. 


Oxford. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Oxford and District Gas 
Company took place in the Board Roum, *‘ York House,” St. 
Aldates, Oxford, on March 1, when Mr. H. J. Bradley, J.P., 
the Chairman of the Company, presided. The Chairman said: 
Your Directors have been pleased to reward the excellent work 
of Mr. Caton as General Manager and Engineer for the past 
16 years by electing him to a seat on the Board. Mr. Caton 
is a gas engineer of the highest rank. He is a Chartered Civil 
Engineer, a Chartered Mechanical Engineer, and a Chartered 
Gas Engineer. He is unsparing in his devotion to the interests 
of the Company. Since he came here he has not only 
modernized the old works, but has been responsible for the lay 
out, building, and working of an entirely new gas-works, cap- 
able of doubling its present capacity when required. Since 
Mr Caton came to Oxford the sale of gas has increased from 
350 million c.ft. per annum to over 1000 millions. The area 
of supply has been extended from 25 square miles in 1916 to 
120 square miles to-day. The number of consumers has been 
doubled, and the length of our mains increased from 80 miles 
to 199 miles. Expenditure on the manufacture of gas has de- 
creased by approximately £10,000, although the gas sold has 
increased by 13 million c.ft., or 14°4. This saving is due to the 
introduction of the carburetted water gas plant, and these 
accounts show the first full year’s operation of this plant. We 
have carbonized approximately 10,000 tons less coal during 1932, 
but have used 87,000 gallons more oil. On the other side of 
the account gas rental shows an increase of about £3000, and 
rental of meters, stoves, and fittings of about £1000. The re 
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turn for residual products Shows a decline of just over £5000. 
The net result of the year’s trading as shown by the account 
is a profit of £52,871. Mr. Caton said the make of gas per ton 
of coal had been well maintained, and the net cost of tuel per 
therm sold—i.e., fuel, less receipts for coke, tar, &c.—is less 
than in 1931. Wuring the year, he said, we have added 1756 
new consumers, as compared with 1616 during 1931. ‘the num- 
ber of additional cookers on hire and sold outright, together 
with fires, radiators, water heaters, &c., have increased 
by 2765, as compared with 279% in 1931, and public lamps have 
increased by 142, as compared with 140 the previous year. ‘The 
Chairman then proposed that in respect of the half-year ended 
Dec. 31, 1932, dividends be declared at the following rates per 
annum, subject oe deduction of income-tax—namely, 5‘ on the 
preference stock, on the redeemable preference stock, and 
10°, on the poets Fe ordinary stock of the Company, mak- 
ing, with the interim dividends at the same rates respectively, 
5%, 6 and 10% for the whole year on the three classes of 
stock respectively. 


Pudsey. 


The sales of gas by the Pudsey Gas Company show a slight 
increase when compared with the previous year. The balance of 
net profit, after deducting the interim dividend at the rate of 
% 5 per annum, amounts to the sum of £12,748, from which the 
Directors recommended the proprietors to declare a dividend 
for the past half-year at the rate of 99% per annum. 


Reading. 

Owing to the industrial depression and the exceptionally mild 
weather during the winter quarters the sales of gas by the 
Reading Gas Company show a small decrease of 0°43%, on the 
sales for 1931. During the year over 1000 new consumers have 
been supplied, while the number of gas appliances sold and let 
on hire and the revenue from residual products show satisfac- 
tory increases. Good progress has been made with the third 
vertical retort installation. An issue of £60,000 5% redeemable 
preference stock (redeemable July 1, 1960) made in May at a 
minimum price of 98°, to meet the cost of the vertical retort in- 
stallation was over-subscribed nearly six times, the average price 
realized being £100 10s. Interim dividends at the statutory 
rates for the six months ended June 30, 1932, were paid on 
Sept. 1, 1932, and the Directors recommended that dividends, 
at similar rates for the half-year ended Dec. 31, 1932, be paid 
on March 1, less income-tax. Mr. J. C. Blandy (Chairman of 
Directors) presided at the Annual Meeting. 


Romiord. 


Over 600 million c.ft. of gas were manufactured by the Rom- 
ford Gas Company during the year, and the sale exceeded that 
of the preceding year by more than 46 millions—8'59°,. During 
the course of the past twelve months 2303 additional consumers 
have been connected to the Company’s mains, and 2311 appli- 
ances fixed up for use on consumers’ premises. ‘Ihe price of 
gas was reduced in July last, and a further reduction of 1/4- 
per 1000 c.ft. has now been announced to apply as from the 
reading of the meters for the Christmas quarter, 1932. ‘I'o 
provide for the redemption of £40,705 6 redeemable preference 
stock and to meet expenditure on new works, mains, &c., addi- 
tional capital has been raised by the issue al £25,000 5% per- 
petual aa *nture stock at par, and also £60,000 4°, redeemable 
preference stock, which was allotted at prices ranging from 
£1025-£105 per £100 stock. In accordance with the provisions 
of the Romford Gas Act, 1929, the sum of £2947 has been ap- 
plied out of the profits for the year for the benefit of the em- 
ployees. The Directors have established a scheme, the primary 
object of which is to provide a pension for employees upon 
retirement from the Company’s service at the age of 65; pro- 
vision has also been made whereby each member of the scheme 
is covered for £100 under a Group Life Assurance Policy. The 
Directors recommended the payment of the following dividends, 
less income-tax: On the ordinary stock at the rate of 6} 
per annum; on the 6° redeemable preference stock at the rate 
of 6%4 per annum; and on the 53° preference stock at the rate 
of 53% per annum, less the interim dividends already paid, 
less tax, to June 30, 1932, at the following rates per annum: 
64% on the oe od stock, on the 6°, redeemable prefer 
ence stock, and : on the 5$°% preference stock. There will 
remain a sum of €7336 to be carried forward. 


Shotiey Bridge. 

Mr. J. M. Nicholson (Deputy-Chairman) presided at the 
Annual Meeting of the Shotley Bridge and Consett District Gas 
Company. The amount brought forward was £543, and the 
total income was £6010. After payment of interest on mort- 
loans, and the 54% debenture stock, and interim divi- 
dends, there remained £807. <A dividend of 5° on the consolli- 
dated stock was declared and 65°, on the redeemable preference 
stock. The profits were £281 less than last year. 


gages, 


South gate. 

The sales of gas for the year by the Southgate and District 
Gas Company show a. decrease of 1°75°., compared with that for 
the preceding year. After providing for interest, income-tax, 
&c., and transferring £2000 to the contributory pensions fund 
and £1000 to the reserve fund, the balance of profit available 
for distribution is £20,395, from which interim dividends on 
account of the year ended Dec. 31, 193%, were paid on Sept. 2, 
1932, at the following rates—viz.: On the preference stock, £5 
per annum; and on the consolidated 7%, maximum stock, £7 
per annum (both less income-tax); and the Directors recom 
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mended the declaration of final dividends for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1932 (less income-tax), at the same rates. This distri 
yution (including the interim dividends) amounts to £10,767, 
leaving £9627 to the credit of the profit and loss account to be 
arried forward to the current year. The price of gas was re 
duced by Od. per therm as from Oct. 1 last. In addition to 
this benefit to the consumers, meter rents have been reduced, 
ind fires and cookers purchased are now fixed free of charge 
with the object o&f encouraging the further use of gas. 


Stamford. 


The Annual Meeting of the Stamford Gas Company was pre 
sided over by Mr. Edward Dalton. The net profit on the year’s 
working was £3357, and that, on the profit and loss account, 
after payment of interest on mortgage, interim dividends, &c. 
there was a balance of £4946 available for disposal. The Direc. 
tors recommended a confirmation of the interim dividend of 6% 
paid in September; the payment of a final dividend of 7° 
and the carrying forward of £4120. Mr. Dalton mentioned that 
there had been a slight fall in the revenue from the sales of 
gas, due entirely to a drop in industrial sales, but, on the other 
hand, the consumption for domestic purposes had increased. 
Moreover, the sales of appliances, &c., had been a_ record. 
They had been able to reduce the price once again by $d. per 
therm. 


Sunderland. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Sunderland Gas Company, the 
Chairman (Mr. T. S. Short) said that as the application to the 
Board of Trade for a Gas Order was being opposed by the 
Corporation and as the Board of Trade had not issued its award, 
he could not discuss the details, but he pointed out that the 
price of gas would not be raised if such an Order was made. 
It would, however, give an incentive to everyone connected with 
the Company to exercise porate and thus tend to reduce the 
price to the consumer. The Company was seeking to bring its 
legislation more into po with modern practice and to en 
large present reserves. The profit and loss account of the Com 
pany showed that after deducting interim dividend, there is an 
available balance of £24,294, out of which the Directors recom- 
mended the payment of a final dividend of 3 (less income 
tax), making 6% for the year, leaving £15,308 to be carried 
forward. A supply of coke oven gas has been received ‘desien 
the last eleven months of the year which has proved satis 
factory. 

Tunbridge Wells. 
There has been a slight decrease in the sale of gas by the 


Tunbridge Wells Gas Company, amounting to 0°98°, due to 
the mild weather experienced during the year, and to the pre 
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valent industrial depression. The installation of additional ap- 
pliances, numbering 2771, is an excellent indication of the 
continued progress of the Company. ‘The Directors regret to have 
to record the death, in August last, of their esteemed colleague, 
ow G. W. Howard, who had been a “uy” for nine years. 
fo fill the vacancy, they have elected Col. J. Egginton, O.B.E. 
In April last £30,600 55° perpetual debenture stock was offered 
by tender. The issue was largely a and realized 
an average price of £107 10s. 3d. On Dec. 31 the last of the 
Crowborough redeemable stocks was repaid—viz., £10,870 of 6% 
debentures. The profit and loss account, after paying an in- 
terim dividend at the rates of £7 48.% per annum on the 
sliding-scale stock, and 5%) per annum on the maximum stock, 
together with all fixed charges, shows a balance of £35,213, 
including the amount brought forward, out of which the Direc- 
tors recommended a dividend at the same rates (less income-tax) 
for the half-year to Dec. 31, 1982. This will absorb the sum of 


£6666, leaving £28,546 to be carried forward to the next account. 
Wolverhampton. 


The gross profit of the Wolverhampton Gas Company for the 
year is £28,908, the net profit being £19,976. An interim half- 
year’s dividend was paid on Aug. 31, 1932, at the following 
rates—viz.: £3% on the 6°, preference stock: £254 on the 5°. 
preference stock; and £3$° on the consolidated ordinary stock; 
and the Directors recommended final dividends at the same 
rates for the half-year ended Dec. 31, 1932—all less income-tax. 
They also recommended that the sum of £2826 be placed to the 
reserve fund, the balance of £115 being carried forward. The 
continuance of the long period of trade depression has resulted 
in a decreased output of gas during the year, particularly in 
the industrial field. It is, howe “ver, encouraging that the num- 
ber of consumers and the sales of all types of gas apparatus 
continue to expand, and the Directors have every confidence 
that with the long hoped for return of improved ‘trade condi- 
tions, the output of gas will once again show an upward ten- 
dency. The works and plant have been maintained in excellent 
vondition, and the new 3 million c.ft. gasholder, brought into use 
in August last, has proved in every way satisfactory. 





—_— 


Corporation Undertakings’ Results in 1932. 
Dundee. 


The quantity of gas made amounted to 1,832,650,407 c.ft. of 
coal and carburetted water gas, compared with 1,887,096,171 
c.ft. in 1930-81, a decrease of 54,445,764 c.ft.; the gas sold, 
inclusive of that used on works, amounted to 1,677,889,400 c.ft., 
compared with 1,740,111,400 c.ft., a decrease of 62,222,000 c.ft. 
Gas unaccounted for amounted to 8°44% of the production, 
compared with 7°78°, during the previous year. 
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The STANTON 


LEAD RING 


CORRUGATED, SERRATED STEEL RING 


Lead Joint 


(Patent applied for) 























steel ring. 








NO INCREASED COST 


This mechanically made joint works on a similar principle to the Stanton-Wilson 
Joint, but employs a lead ring in which is encased a thin corrugated, serrated 
lt is more flexible than a caulked joint and provides for expansion 
and contraction of mains—No skilled labour needed. 


N.B.—Where a considerable degree of flexibility is required, use the Stanton-Wilson self-adjusting Joint, which 
has been adopted by over 200 Public Undertakings in this country. 


The Stanton Ironworks Company Limited, Near Nottingham 
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stack i > . pale, 99/100°,, Is. 1d. to 1s. 2d. per gallon—all f.o.r. in buyers’ 

Stock Market Report. maaan. 
: : a Crude naphtha.—Supplies are scarce, and value is steady at 
[For Stock and Share List, see later page. | thd. to 5d. per gallon ea works, according to quantity and 

F ; E : quality. 

The Stock Exchange weathered the American crisis with sur Solvent naphtha shows a little improvement. 90/160 erade 
prising equanimity last week, and most markets displayed a is Is. 3d. to Is. 4d. per gallon, and 90/190 grade 11d. to 1s. per 
firm tendency throughout. G ilt-edged stocks were a trifle dull pe i 
at one time, though the tone improved towards the close. The Motor benzole.—Available supplies command 1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. 
absence of any dollar rate considerably reduced business in the per gallon ea sania os tele 
foreign exchange market, but it is anticipated that with a re Pyridines.—90/160 grade is 2s. 9d. to 3s. per gallon, and 
opening of the New York banks the situation will become more 90/140 grade 3s. to 3s. 3d. per gallon. 


or less normal. 
The demand for Gas stocks showed no signs of abating, and 





with few exceptions prices remained steady. A large number : 

of issues were marked down a point or two ew the final divi Benzole Prices. 

dend, and the only change of note was a drop of 8 points in These are considered to be the market prices for benzole at 
Imperial Continental ordinary to 202-212. On the other hand, the peesent theme. 

Alliance and Dublin ordinary improved 3 points to 120, and 

Commercial and South Metropolitan ordinary both gained 1 : ; ‘ d i . 

point to 1144 and 1274 respectively. On the local Exchange, — enzole Tae SP a Se per Ramen as works 
Sheffield consolidated improved 1} points to 1163, and at the —— - 1 Oy! 

time of writing this price includes a full six months’ dividend. _ " - + Ilo ,, 1 





1 T 
a Sa Trade Notes. 
Current Sales of Gas Products. 
The London Market for Tar Products. ss . m 
This firm have opened a Branch Office at 68, Victoria Street, 


Lonnon, March 13. London, S.W.1. Capt. Bertram L. Rateliffe, M.C., a Director 
of the firm, is in charge. 


Brotherton & Co., Ltd. 


The prices of tar products are as follows : 





With the advance of the shipping season, practically all re sacaen 

quirements in pitch have been covered for the present period, 

and the market is therefore quiet. The price is called 90s. to : . 

92s. 6d. per ton f.o.b., according to period of shipments. Contracts Advertised To-Day. 
Creosote is 3id. to 4d. per gallon f.o.b., according to specifi 

cation. Coke Cutting, Screening, and Grading Plant. 
Refined tar is about 4)d. to 45d. per gallon in bulk at makers’ con ane ‘ rae 

wane. ies oi ee wo Penrith Urban District Council Gas Department. [p. 705.] 


Pure toluole is about 2s. 3d.; pure benzole, about Is. 11d.; 
solvent naphtha, 95/160, about Is. 7d. to Is. 8d.; and 90, 140 
pyridine bases, 3s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. per gallon naked at makers’ 
works. Watford and St. Albans Gas Company. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 





March 13. It was stated, at the Annual Meeting of the Watford and St. 

? . Albans Gas Company, at Watford, that it was detrimental to 
The average prices. of gas-works products during the week St. Albans to be lighted by electricity and that in allowing it, 
were : Gas-works tar, 34s. to 39s. Pitch—East Coast, 85s. the City Council were wilfully damaging their own rateable 
f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, Liverpool, Clyde, 85s. f.o.b.* value. The Chairman (Mr. Frank Harding Jones) said that 
Toluole, naked, North, ls. 9d. to Is. 10d. Coal-tar crude during the year they had £100,000 53°, preference stock and 
naphtha, in bulk, North, 6d. to 6{d. Solvent naphtha, naked, they sold it at £101 18s. It was now quoted at £119. There had 
North, Is. 5}d. to 1s. 6d. Heavy naphtha, North, 10d. to 11d. been an increase in the output of gas in St. Albans, Elstree, 
Creosote, ex works, in bulk, North, liquid and salty, 2id. to 23d.; Watford, and Hemel Hempstead. They were increasing the 
low gravity, Iid.; Scotland, 2id. to 2id. Heavy oils, in_bulk, business, and he thought that the coming year would be as 
North, 43d. to 5d. Carbolic acid, 60's, 2s. 7d. to 2s. 8d. Naph prosperous and as good as past years. The annual report 
thalene, £9 to £10. Salts, 55s. to 75s., bags included. stated that the gas supplied in bulk to the Welwyn and Hat- 
Anthracene, “A” quality, 23d. per minimum 40°, purely field Gas Company, Ltd., during the year largely accounted for 
nominal; ‘* B”’ quality, unsaleable. the big increase in gas sales of over 91 million ¢.ft., equal to 
— ne ae Yee are Par age Dette T 92%, the actual increase in their own area of supply being 
Br peices for prem ate Rom Saree Shes cea Ther RR Speco Mees 1:99°,. The Order for the acquisition of the Welwyn and 
EE HES 5.8 S. VES SF AY POTS War DS USCHREATY SO Cecncs Che soading Hatfield Gas Company, Ltd., was now awaiting the final ap 


osts and the tolls whatever they may be . . : : - 
proval of Parliament, and an application for an Order for the 


transfer to the Company of the Harpenden and District Gas 
Tar Products in Scotland. Company was shortly being made. The revenue account showed 
a profit of £56,616, and the profit and loss account (net revenue) 
a balance of £44,258, after providing for interim dividends and 


Guascow, March 11. 


ee are more numerous, but actual business remains debenture interest and other charges. It was agreed that the 
quiet. Values during the week show practically no alteration. payment of dividends be as follows: On the 5°, preferenc< 
Crude gas-works tar.—The actual value is 45s. to 59s. per ton stock at the rate of £2 10s. less income-tax, nene a divi 
ex works. dend at the rate of £5°% for the year. On the 53% preference 
Pitch is, if anything, easier in tone at about 82s. 6d. to 85s. stock at the rate of £2 15s.°5, less income-tax, pens a divi 
per ton f.o.b. Glasgow, but quantities available are small. dend at the rate of £5 10s. for the year. On the ordinary 
Home price is 85s. per ton ex works in bulk. stock at the rate of £3 7s. 6d.°,, less income-tax., making a 
Refined tar to Ministry of Transport specification is dull, but dividend at the rate of £6 15s. for the year. At an extra 
makers are maintaining quotations at 3d. per gallon f.o.r. ordinary general meeting which followed, resolutions to sanction 
naked. the creation and issue of the share capital of the Company 
Creosote oil.—There is very little doing in this product. authorized by the Watford and St. Albans Gas Acts and Orders, 
B.F.S.A. Specification is 24d. to 3d. per gallon; low gravity, 1871 and 1931, remaining unissued and to sanction the borrow 
21d. to 23d. per gallon; and neutral oil, 23d. to 3d. per gallon— ing on mortgage or the creation and issue of debenture stock 
all ew works in bulk. of the Company of any sums not exceeding in the whole 60 
Cresylic acid.—Prices remain nominal. Pale, 97/99°%., is 10d. of the amount of the capital for the time being which at the 


to lld. per’gallon; dark, 97/99%,, 9d. to 10d. per gallon; and time of borrowing had be en raised, were agreed to, 
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STOCK 


Official Quotations on the London and Provincial 


[For Stock Market Report, 














Divide 
When 
Issue Share eX Prev 
yividend. (Hf. ¥ 
£ % p.a. ‘ 
51,868 Stk. Oct. 3 73 
"374, 000 Jan. 9 4 
557,655 Mar. 6 7 
300,000 1 Oct. 17 1/9% 
178,280 Sth Feb. 20 94 
550,050 . “ 7 
439,160 = * 6 
50,000 Der 19 3 
162,025 e3 * 4 
210,000 so a 5 
357,900 Ma 6 7A 
540,000 a 62 
195,500 os - 6 
1,487,500 oe Mar 6 y 
129,420 De 19 4 
217,870 ‘ 4 
328,790 ; " 5 
855,000 a Oct. 3 8 
100,000 a Dec. 19 7 
350,000 ais 
120,000 “ 4 
450,000 ma a 
160,000 % Jan. 9 
100,000 10 Dec. 5 6 
100,000 10 Nov. 7 4 
150,000 Stk. Dec. 19 4 
626,860 Feb. 20 6 
237,860 Jan. 9 2% 
157,150 Feb. 20 5 
93,936 i Oct. 17 2 
24,600 1 Oct. 17 14° 
609,204 1 Oct. 17 10°90 
296,053 i “ 1/2 54 
1,796,955 Stk. Feb, 20 5 
Der 19 3 
Mar 6 -- 
807,560 Feb. 20 7 
469,590 ‘is 5 
500,000 Jan a 5 
542,270 Mar. 6 7 
55,000 Jan 9 4 
209,000 Mar 6 5 
179,500 Mar. 6 6 
155,019 Dec. 19 5 
1,002,180 Sept. 19 +64 
19,373,992 Feb. 20 58 
2,600.000 ; a 34 
4,477,106 ‘ 4 
6,102,497 ws Dec. 19 3 
3,642,770 : * 5 
3,500,000 i 44 
270,466 Mar. 6 6 
82,500 Mar. 6 7 
258,740 : 54 
70,000 Ww Oct. 179 110 
218,200 Stk Mar. 6 6 
5,600,000 Nov. 21 14 
Feb. 6 3 
Mai 6 8 
Mar 6 6 
Dec. 19 5 
306,083 Jan. 19 4 
165,736 Feb. 20 a 
56,176 Dec 19 3 
75,000 h Dec 5 110 
392,000 Oct 1 54 
231,978 Stk Mar. ¢ 5 
818,657 " 4 
112,126 an i) 4 
148,955 she 5 
675,000 ur Muy ‘SI 16 
2,061,315 Mar. 6 5 
682,856 4 
776,706 Jan. 9 84 
277,285 Nov. 7 5 
274,000 Feb, 20 5 
204,940 Aug. 22 74 
396,160 Feb. 6 5 
300,000 Dec. 5 7 
205,162 Dec. 19 8 
504,416 Feb. 20 8 
241,446 Pa 5 
114,000 f Feb. 20 5 
686,312 Jan. 23 4 
389,813 Dec. 19 4 
150,000 10 Sept. 19 6 
Stk. Sept. 5 6 
Jan 9 7 
Feb. 20 R84 
10 June 6 16 
Stk. Feb. 20 5 
ie 6 
Jan 9 3 
1 "000,000 Jan, 23 5 
209,820 Mar. 6 a4 
1,543,795 Feb, 20 6 
300,000 “ 5 
862,837 Dec 19 5 
647,740 Feb. 20 5 
121,275 Dec. 19 4 
350,000 Mar. 6 9/- 
200,000 Dec. 149 64 
1,076,490 Mar 6 63 
300,000 ¥ 54 
199,005 Dec. 19 4 
Sept. 19 6 
Mar. 6 7 
2 5 
Mar 6 7 
‘ 5 
Dee. 19 5 
158,400 Mar 6 5 


Quotations at :—a.— Bristol. 
anotation is per £1 of stock. 
* Ex. div. 


~ NAMI 
Hi. Yr. 
% A. 
78 Alliance & Dublin Ord, 
‘ Do, 4 p.c. Deb, 
7 Barnet Ord. 7 p.c. 
1/42 Bombay, Ltd. i 
’ Bournemonth sliding sc ale 
7 Do, p.c. max. .. 
( Do, 6 p.c. Pref. ... 
3 Do. 8 p.c. Deb. ... 
i Do. 4 p.c. Deb. ... 
5 Do. 5 p-c- Deb. 
74 Brighton, &c. 6 p.c. Con. 
62 Do. 5 p.c. Con, ... 
6 Do 6 p.c. B Pref. 
Bristol 5 p.c, max, 
t Do, let 4 p.c. Deb. 
4 Do, Ind 4p.c. Deb, 
) Do. 65 p.c. Deb, 
7 British Ord, ... _ 
7 Do. 7p.c. Pref. ... 
54 Do 54 p.c. Pref. 
4 Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb, 
5 Do. 6p.c. Red. Deb, 
5 Cambridge 5 p.c. Deb. 
6 Cape Town, Ltd. 
44 Do. 49 p.c. Pret, 
44 Do, 48 p.c. Deb, 
6 Cardiff Con, Ord. 
5 Do, 5 p.c, Red. Deb. 
64 Chester 5 p.c. Ord, 
2 Colombo, Ltd. Ord.. 
4 Do 7 p.c. Pref. .. 
1147 Colonial Gas Assn, Ltd, Ord. 
1/330 Do. p.c. Pref, 
64 Commercial Ord, .. 
3 Jo. 8 p.c. Deb, 
5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 
1 Croydon sliding scale 
5 Jo. max, div. ... 
5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. ... 
10 Derby Con, . 
4 Do. 4p.e. Deb. | 
5 Hast Hull Ord. 6 p.c 
6 Fast Surrey Ord. BY p.c 
5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb 
15 European, Ltd, 
58 Gasl. ixht& Coke 4 p.c. Ord, 
84 Do. 84 p.c. max, 
4 Do. 4p.c. Con, Pret, 
8 Do. 8 p.c. Con, Deb, 
5 Do. 6 p.c, Red. Deb, 
44 Do. 44 p.c. Red. Deb. 
6 Harrogate New Cons, ~ 
7 Hastings & 8t. L. 6 p.c. Conv. 
54 Do. 4 p.c. Conv. 
110 Hongkong & China, Ltd. ... 
5 Hornsey Con, 84 p.e. 
10 Imperial Continental C ap. 
34 Do. 84 p.c, Red, Neb, 
84 Lea Bridge 6 p.c. Ord. 
b Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord. 
5 Do. 5 p-c. Red. Pref. 
4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb, 
10 Maidstone 6 p.c. Cap. 
3 Do. 8 p.c. Deb. 
110 Maita & Mediterranean 
Metropolitan (of Melbourne) 
54 64 p.c. Red. Deb. ... E 
5 |M.S. Utility “C." Cons. .. 
4 Do. 4 p.c. Cons. Pref. 
4 Do 4 p-c- Deb 
5 Do. 5 p-c- Deb. 
16 Montevideo, Ltd. 
52 Newcastle & Gateshead Con. 
4 Do. 4 p.c. Pref, 
84 Do. 84 p.c. Deb, : 
5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb, '48... 
5 Newport (Mon,) 5 p.c. max. 
74 |North Middlesex 6 p.c. Con. 
5 Northampton 6 p.c. max. ... 
y Oriental, Ltd. . 
8 Plym’th & Stonehouse 5 D. °C. 
- Portem’th Con,.S8tk. 4 p.c.Std. 
5 Do. 5 p.c. max, 
5 Preston 5 p.c. Pref, 
4 Primitiva 4 p.c. Rd. Db. 1911 
4 Do. 4 p.c. Cons, Deb. 
6 San Paulo 6 p.c. Pref, 
6 Sheffield Cons. 
4 Do. 4p.c. Deb, ... 
5 Shrewsbury 5 p.c. Ord. 
15 South African 
7 South Met, Ord, en sae 
6 Do. 6 p.c. Irred. Pf, 
20/-9 Do. 4 p.c. Irred. Pf 
8 Do. 8p.c. Deb... 
5 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb 
84 South Shields Con, ... 
6 South Suburban Ord, 5 p. c. 
5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. 
5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 
5 Southampt’n Ord. 5 p.c, max, 
4 Do. 4p.c, Deb. 
54 Swansea 54 p.c- Red. Pref 
64 Do 64 p.c. Red. Deb. 
63 lottenham and District Ord. 
5a Do 54 p.c. Pref. 
4 Do 4p.c. Deh. 
6 Tuscan, Ltd.,6p.c. Red. Db. 
7 Uxbridge, &c., 5 p.ct. 
5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. 
7 Wandsworth Consolidated 
5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. 
5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. 
fh Winehester Ww .&G Sn ¢.Con. 


t Paid free of income-tax, 


b.— Liverpool. 
g.—For quarter 


¢.— Nottingham. 


I For vear. 


d.—Newcastle. 
h.—Paid £3. including 10s. on aceeunt of back dividends, 


AND SHARE LIST. 


Stock Exchanges. 


see earlier page.] 








Quota 
tions Rise 
Ma 1. or 
Provincial Fall 
hxchange n Week 
March 10 
115—125 , 
85—Y5 
145—150" 2 
24/6 —26/6 
192—202 
152—162 
137—142 
15—80 
98—103 
120—125 f 
141—146* 2 
132—187* 1 
133—143 2 
109—1lla —3 
99—1014 
97—99¢ 
120—124¢ 
145—150 
140—150 
105—110 
95—100 
105—115 
117—122 
74—84 
6—7 
88 —938 
108—1138 
105—110 
93 —98¢ 
25/-— 80/- 
19/- - 21/- 
16/-—18]- 
19/6 - 2116 ons 
112-117 +1 
75 - 80 
118 — 123° 
143 - 148 
100-105 
117—122 
150—160¢ 
80— 85¢ - 
100— 105* 2 
118 — 123” 2 
117—122 
133 —138 
25/-— 26/-£ 
82 - 87 
100— 103 
79 - 83 
114—118 
110—113 ose 
108—113* —§ 
127—1387* 3 
105—110" = 
94 -- 104% ane 
115—120 ~§ 
202 —212 —© 
89—94 
163—165 =~ @ 
123—1256* 
105— 1156 
99—101¢ 
180 — 200 
68 —73 
8-9 
9 
45 ose 
3 —24/3d 3 
954—9744 14 
ag—9Id ™ 
103—1074 
98—100a 
135—145 
98—103 
112—117 
140—150 
152—162 
102—107 
108—108 
&2—87 
82—87 
63—73 
116—117¢ 14 
91—95¢ 
125—130 
4—6 . 
195129 § 
138—143 
1u1—104 cco 
78—83 +14 
110—115 +2 
1474—15 244 24 
122—127 
112—117 
120—125 
103—108 
98 —103 ose 
108 —112 — 
103 —108 > 
137—142 3 
118—123" =~ 
98—103 
67—72 . 
130—140* —§ 
108 —113* —3 
140—145" —2 
112—117" —9 
120—125 a 
105—110" —9 
e.—Sheffield. 


Transac 
tions 
Lowest and 
Highest 
Prices 
During the 


Week 


1184—119 
148 
199 
155 

137—141 
100 
123 
148 
135 
138 


68-6 


115—1164 
1221924 
1454-1 


2 
Ti 


199—2114 
91 


99 
4-953 
1024—1024 


158 


104 


162 


127—129 
138 —140 
102—1038 
814—83 
113—114 
1253-1264 
116—1164 
122—124 
1084 


1153—116 
120—122 


J.—The 


Potential buyers in the 


can be 


Gas_ Industry 
reached more surely and 
economically through 


the “GAS JOURNAL” 


than by any other means. 


























TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT 


BRETTEL'S ESTATE 
FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS 
STOURBRIDGE 


Manufacturers of GAS RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every Deseription of FIRE BRICKS, 


Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative and 


Special Lumps, 
Furnace Work. 


SHIPMENTS Prompr.y aND CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


Brown & Co.,, 
Mary AXk, 


Lonpon Orricr: E, C. 
LEADENHALL 


CHAMBERS, 4, ST. E.C. 








OVER 


150 


ENGINEERS 
Purify 
66,000,000,000 
cub. ft. of coal gas 
per annum 


with 


OUR 
OXIDE 


MANCHESTER OXIDE CO. LTD. 
MILES PLATTING, MANCHESTER 
Oxide, 


(2283) Collyhurst 
(2284, Manchester 


Telegrams: Manchester 


Telephone 
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THE: PARADE OF THE: THERMS 


“March Easy!” After fourteen days’ “ High 
Capacity” at ‘Castle Bromwich’ the squad deserves 
a little latitude. Everybody is happy except that 
little fellow who has not learned his lessen yet. 
There is no escaping when Sergt. A. £. M. Meters 
is in control. 


ALDER ¢ MACKAY 


LIMITED 


MAKE METERS OF METICULOUS MEASUREMENT 


ALDER & MACKAY LTD. EDINBURGH, LONDON & BRANCHES. 
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THE BENEFITS OF THE 


PROCESS F 
POINT OF VOM, THE S 


Engineers wh 
extended Period i 

i 
; anager of the Black  & 
ancashire District Sales 





the re ‘ 
efore installation, ae an rr, 





TRC 


Pool Gas Departmen — Engineer and 















Pla nts 
Building 


PLYMOUTH 
BRIGHTON 
TONBRIDGE 
NOTTINGHAM 
MARGATE 


METROPOLIT 
GAS Co. on 


(Melbourne, Australia) 


We shall be Pleased to 
furnish further evidence 
of the benefits of Gas 
Drying Supplied by 
Engineers and Under. 
takings to whom some 
Of our 8) installations 
have been Supplied, 


=¥OLMES~ 


Q FOUNDED “v9 5.6 


_HUDDERSFIELD) 


IN THE ABOVE 


now 


man Circle says; t, in addressing the 








































"The best gas service must be based on the 
delivery of gas of a constant calorific value, 
specific gravity, and adequate pressure at all 
times of the day or night. 


The Dri-Gas Process is giving excellent 
results in the prevention of waterlogged 
services, and also in eliminating the troubles 
experienced from rust-choked services. There 
are few instances to-day where lead piping 
is used solely for gas services, but 
Blackpool adopted this material many years ago, 
and with the Dri-Gas Process it is astonishing 
how few complaints have been received. 


During the past three years, since the plant 
has been in operation, we have only had, on 
an average, 46 service complaints of every kind 
per annum out of some 31,000 services, and 
more than half were due to rust in wrought- 
iron pipes laid some 30 years ago. There have 
been no renewals required of lead services 
The services, I might say, are laid in wood 
troughing and it can be quite understood that 
with lead there are no troubles with rust.” 











(From the “Gas Salesman,” January issue) 


CAS 
WAS REGISTERED a om SERVICE COMPLAINT 


R EACH 28 MILLIO 


OF GAS DISTRIBUTRLLON CUBIC FEET 
















Telephone: Victoria 4505 






+ HUDDERSFIELD 


Holmes, Huddersfieig 
ignitor, Sowest, London 
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